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Loans  and  Investments  of  The  World  Bank 
Group  in  Africa 

IDA  1FC 

Bank  Loans1  Credits      Investments2 

Algeria  and  Sahara     $  60,000,000  $        —  $       — 

Congo  120,000,000  —  — 

East  Africa  24,000,000  —  — 

Ethiopia   28,400,000  13,500,000  — 

French  West  Africa           7,091,567  —  — 

Gabon    35,000,000  —  — 

Ghana    47,000,000  —  — 

Kenya     14,000,000  —  — 

Mauritania  66,000,000  —  — 

Morocco   15,000,000  —  1,485,692 

Nigeria  41,500,000  —  — 

Rhodesia  and 

Nyasaland    -  146,600,000  —  — 

Ruanda-Urundi  ....            4,800,000  —  — 

South  Africa  221,800,000  —  — 

Sudan     74,000,000  13,000,000  — 

Swaziland     4,200,000  2,800,000  — 

Tanganyika    —  —  2,800,000 

Tunisia  —  5,000,000  3,500,000 

Uganda    8,400,000  —  — 

United  Arab 

Republic    56,500,000  —  — 


Total     $974,291,567       $34,300,000       $7,785,692 


1  Net  of  Cancellations  and  Refundings. 

2  Original  Commitments. 


The  World  Bank  Group  in  Africa 

nphree  institutions  are  involved  in  this  account  of  the  part  played  in  the 
•*-  development  of  Africa  by  the  World  Bank  group  of  development 
financing  institutions:  the  World  Bank  itself,  which  has  been  operating 
on  the  continent  since  1950;  the  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC), 
which  made  its  first  investment  in  Africa  in  1960;  and  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  which  began  making  credits  in  the  area 
in  1961.  The  functions  of  each  of  the  three  agencies  are  outlined  at  the 
end  of  this  booklet. 

The  Africa  of  today  is  a  place  of  rapid  change.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  there  were  just  four  independent  countries  in  Africa.  Today  there 
are  33.  In  the  summer  of  1961,  when  the  first  edition  of  this  booklet  was 
published,  only  nine  African  countries  were  members  of  the  Bank  in  their 
own  right.  Today  23  African  nations  are  members,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
independent  countries  have  applied  for  Bank  membership. 

The  relationship  between  the  Bank  and  its  member  countries  in 
Africa  is  a  developing  one.  The  Bank  began  its  lending  in  Africa  in  1950. 
To  broaden  its  knowledge  of  the  newly  independent  countries  and  their 
knowledge  of  it,  the  Bank  appointed  a  Special  Representative  for  Africa 
in  1961.  He  paid  extensive  visits  to  the  continent  and  completed  his  mis- 
sion in  1963.  In  April  1962  the  Bank  set  up  a  separate  department  that 
concentrates  exclusively  on  African  development. 

By  the  end  of  June  1963  the  three  institutions  of  the  World  Bank 
group  had  agreed  to  $1,016  million  of  loans,  investments  and  credits  to 
assist  the  economic  growth  of  20  countries  and  territories  in  Africa.  The 
record  includes  loans  made  in  countries  as  full  members  of  the  Bank,  loans 
for  projects  in  dependent  territories  of  members,  and  loans  in  independent 
countries  which  were  the  scene  of  Bank  operations  as  dependent  terri- 
tories but  are  not  as  yet  members  in  their  own  right. 

In  Africa,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  developing  world,  inadequate 
transport  and  power  facilities  act  as  obstacles  to  economic  progress.  Hence 
Bank  and  IDA  funds  have  been  largely  devoted  to  helping  to  build  these 
foundations  of  economic  development.  Between  them,  transport  ($515.3 
million)  and  power  ($251.6  million)  account  for  more  than  three-quarters 
of  all  Bank  and  IDA  lending  in  Africa. 

The  lion's  share  of  lending  for  transportation  has  been  for  railway 
development.  During  the  1950s,  loans  were  made  to  modernize  and  expand 
the  capacity  of  systems  in  what  are  now  the  republics  of  Senegal,  Mali, 


BANK  AND  IDA  LENDING  IN  AFRICA,  CLASSIFIED  BY  PURPOSE 

QNet  Total  as  of  June  30,  1963,  Expressed  in 
Millions  of  U.S'.  Dollars^ 

Purpose  Amount 

Transportation:    $  $    515.4 

Railroads    274.1 

Roads   104.1 

Ports  and  Waterways 87.2 

Pipelines    50.0 

Electric  Power  251.6 

Industry   120.0 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 72.1 

Communications    , 4.4 

(Telephone,  Telegraphs,  etc.) 

General  Development  40.0 

School  Construction   5.0 

Total    $1,008.5 


Upper  Volta  and  Ivory  Coast,  in  Congo  (Leopoldville),  in  Kenya,  Tan- 
ganyika and  Uganda,  and  in  the  Rhodesias  and  South  Africa.  In  the 
Sudan,  a  loan  of  $39  million  was  made  in  1958  both  for  new  railway 
equipment  and  for  the  construction  of  two  railway  extensions,  each  over 
200  miles  long,  into  productive  zones  in  the  south  and  west.  In  Nigeria, 
the  railway  development  assisted  by  a  Bank  loan  included  the  construction 
of  a  new  line,  over  400  miles  long,  to  open  up  the  remote  but  fertile 
northeast. 

Other  transport  loans  have  been  made  for  improvements  of  ocean 
ports  in  Nigeria,  South  and  East  Africa,  for  a  new  lake  port  for  the  land- 
locked territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  (which  subsequently  emerged  as  the 
two  independent  nations  of  Rwanda  and  Burundi),  for  the  improvement 
of  transport  on  the  Congo  River  and  its  tributaries,  for  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  for  a  pipeline  to  carry  oil  to  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  from  the  new  field  at  Hassi  Messaoud,  in  Algeria.  In 
Ethiopia,  the  Congo  and  in  Kenya  (with  the  help  of  part  of  an  agricul- 
tural loan),  new  motor  roads  have  been  built  and  others  brought  up  to 
modern  standards.  In  Ethiopia,  IDA  supplemented  the  Bank's  effort  by 
extending  a  credit  for  a  continuing  program  of  road  development. 

In  addition,  the  Bank  has  made  two  loans  totaling  $4.4  million  to 
help  to  rehabilitate  and  extend  the  internal  and  international  telecom- 
munications system  in  Ethiopia. 


Bank  loans  for  fower  development  have  helped  a  number  of  major 
schemes.  A  1956  loan  of  $80  million  helped  to  pay  for  the  Kariba  hydro- 
electric scheme  on  the  Zambezi  River  in  the  Rhodesias.  This  scheme  has 
an  initial  capacity  of  600,000  kilowatts  and  ultimate  capacity  of  over  a 
million  kilowatts.  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  Bank  loans 
have  assisted  in  financing  the  installation  of  over  1.6  million  kilowatts  of 
new  generating  capacity.  Another  Bank  loan,  made  to  South  Africa  in 
December  1961,  is  assisting  the  expansion  of  the  generating  and  trans- 
mission system  which  serves  the  country's  most  heavily  industrialized  areas. 
In  Ghana,  a  Bank  loan  of  $47  million,  together  with  funds  from  the 
American  and  British  governments,  is  helping  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  Volta  River  at  Akosombo,  together  with  a  trans- 
mission system  to  supply  power  to  southern  Ghana.  In  Algeria,  the  Bank 
helped  finance  a  five-year  development  program  designed  to  add  25%  to 
the  amount  of  power  supplied.  In  Uganda,  a  Bank  loan  is  financing  new 
distribution  facilities  which  will  carry  power  from  the  hydroelectric 
scheme  at  Owen  Falls  into  remote  areas  of  the  country.  And  Bank  funds 
are  helping  in  the  construction  of  the  first  installations  to  be  built  by  the 
new  Swaziland  Electricity  Board. 

Lending  by  the  Bank  and  IDA  to  assist  agriculture  in  Africa  totals 
$72.1  million.  Agriculture's  share  is  actually  larger  than  the  figure  sug- 
gests, as  the  purpose  of  transportation  loans  has  often  been  to  improve 
communications  in  rural  areas  and  thereby  to  help  in  expanding  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  production.  In  the  Sudan,  a  Bank  loan  is  helping  to 
finance  the  new  Managil  Extension  of  the  famous  Gezira  Irrigation 
Scheme.  Another  loan  (linked  with  a  development  credit  from  IDA  and 
a  loan  from  the  German  Reconstruction  Bank)  is  being  used  toward  the 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  the  Roseires  Dam  on  the  Blue  Nile,  which  will 
store  enough  water  to  more  than  double  the  supplies  available  for  irriga- 
tion in  the  Sudan  during  the  long  dry  season.  The  other  agricultural 
loans,  one  in  Congo,  two  in  Kenya  and  one  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  were 
made  for  schemes  to  establish  native  African  cultivators  on  permanent 
holdings  and  to  teach  them  modern  methods  of  producing  cash  crops  as 
well  as  subsistence  crops. 

Of  industrial  loans,  the  two  largest  have  been  for  mining  projects 
that  are  helping  to  transform  the  economic  prospects  of  Gabon,  the  Congo 
(Brazzaville)  and  Mauritania.  The  International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Bank  affiliate  which  specializes  in  assisting  the  growth  of  private  industry, 
is  also  helping  to  increase  Africa's  industrial  output:  it  has  invested  in  a 
new  fertilizer  plant  being  built  in  Tunisia,  in  a  sugar  mill  in  Tanganyika, 


and  in  an  industrial  financing  institution  in  Morocco,  the  Banque 
Nationale  pour  le  Developpement  Economique  (BNDE).  The  World 
Bank  joined  IFC  in  providing  financial  resources  for  BNDE.  The  Bank 
made  a  loan  equivalent  to  $15  million,  while  IFC  subscribed  to  $1.5  million 
of  shares  in  BNDE.  Earlier,  the  Bank  had  helped  to  organize  and  finance 
the  Development  Bank  of  Ethiopia,  intended  to  provide  capital  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  useful  development  projects. 

School  Construction 

In  September  1962,  IDA  extended  a  credit  equivalent  to  $5  million 
for  the  construction  of  six  secondary  and  technical  schools  in  Tunisia, 
where  improvement  of  the  living  standards  of  the  four  million  inhabitants 
is  particularly  dependent  on  the  development  of  human  skills  to  form  the 
basis  for  more  productive  agriculture  and  the  expansion  of  industry  and 
services.  The  project  assisted  by  IDA  is  for  construction  urgently  needed 
pending  the  formulation  of  a  long-term  educational  program  in  Tunisia. 

Technical  Assistance 

In  addition  to  its  lending,  the  Bank  has  provided  advice  and  assist- 
ance on  development  problems  to  a  number  of  African  countries  and 
territories.  Bank-sponsored  missions  have  carried  out  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic surveys  in  Libya,  Nigeria,  Tanganyika,  Uganda  and  Kenya,  to  serve 
each  of  the  governments  as  a  basis  for  drawing  up  a  long-range  develop- 
ment program. 

Individual  members  of  the  Bank's  staff,  and  especially  of  its 
Development  Advisory  Service,  have  assisted  in  preparing  and  carrying  out 
development  measures  in  a  number  of  African  countries.  One  served  from 
1961  to  1963  as  the  economic  adviser  to  the  Government  of  Nigeria,  a 
second  is  now  economic  adviser  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Libya,  while  a 
third  is  economic  adviser  to  the  Government  of  the  Sudan.  The  Bank's 
Resident  Representative  in  Ghana  is  available  to  the  Government  for  con- 
sultation on  questions  of  economic  and  fiscal  policy,  and  for  a  year  his 
assistant  worked  closely  with  the  National  Planning  Commission,  advising 
on  methods  of  mobilizing  finance  for  development.  The  Bank  also  has 
agreed  to  provide  an  expert  to  be  the  chief  economist  of  the  Libyan 
Ministry  of  Planning  and  Development. 

The  formulation  of  development  programs  and  policies  is  also  a 
concern  of  the  Economic  Development  Institute,  which  the  Bank  estab- 
lished in  1956  as  a  staff  college  for  senior  officials  concerned  with  economic 


affairs  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  In  1962  and  1963,  the  Institute 
has  supplemented  its  regular  six-month  courses  with  a  somewhat  condensed 
course  given  in  French  and  attended  especially  by  French-speaking  officials 
from  the  new  countries  of  Africa.  In  all,  55  officials  from  22  African  coun- 
tries or  territories  have  attended  the  EDFs  courses  in  Washington.  In 
addition,  19  other  officials  from  eight  African  countries  have  participated 
in  the  Bank's  regular  training  programs. 

The  Bank  is  taking  an  increasing  interest  in  sector  and  project 
studies  which  will  help  expedite  investment  in  undertakings  of  high 
developmental  priority.  The  Bank  is  bearing  half  the  cost  of  an  expert 
study  looking  toward  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  road  network 
in  Northern  Nigeria,  and  is  paying  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  a  tech- 
nical study  intended  to  improve  design  and  construction  standards  of 
schools  in  Tunisia.  In  1963,  a  staff  member  completed  his  assignment  as 
a  transport  economist  in  Uganda;  and  Bank  economists  at  the  present  time 
are  organizing  a  long-range  study  of  the  special  problems  of  agriculture 
in  Africa.  At  the  request  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 
the  Bank  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  market  for  extra- 
long  staple  cotton,  which  is  an  important  source  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings  for  countries  like  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan.  The 
study  should  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1964. 

As  an  Executing  Agency  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  the 
Bank  helps  to  organize  sector  and  project  studies  whose  costs  are  largely 
financed  by  that  Fund.  One  such  studv  undertaken  in  Nigeria  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  large  dam  at  Kainji  on  the  Niger 
River  for  electric  power  generation,  irrigation,  flood  control  and  navigation. 
Also  for  the  Special  Fund,  the  Bank  has  organized  a  survey  of  the  electric 
power  requirements  of  the  Sudan  and  of  a  projected  railroad  which  would 
carry  iron  ore  from  northeastern  Gabon  to  a  suitable  seaport. 

Coordination  of  Assistance 

Once  an  adequate  development  program  exists,  it  becomes  possible 
to  take  a  realistic  measure  of  the  external  financial  and  technical  aid  that 
may  be  required  for  carrying  it  out,  and  the  Bank  has  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  efforts  to  coordinate  such  external  aid  as  may  be 
available.  One  form  such  efforts  may  take  is  a  consultative  group  of  govern- 
ments interested  in  assistance  to  a  particular  developing  country.  Since 
1962,  the  Bank  has  been  acting  as  Chairman  of  consultative  groups 
exchanging  information  on  present  and  prospective  assistance  to  Nigeria, 
Tunisia  and  the  Sudan. 


Purpose  and  Number  of  Loans 

Amount 

Electric  Power  '. 

Pipeline    

.     1 
..    1 

2 

$10,000,000 
50,000,000 

$60,000,000 

Algeria 


Algeria,  with  an  area  of  855,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
•*-  *-  10  million,  achieved  independence  in  1962,  and  has  applied  for 
membership  in  the  Bank  and  IDA.  But  the  Bank  has  had  working  con- 
tacts in  Algeria  right  from  1955,  when  it  lent  $10  million  for  expanding 
electric  power  supplies.  Four  years  later  it  lent  $50  million  to  finance  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  pipeline  to  transport  oil  from  the  new  Saharan  oilfields  of 
Hassi  Messaoud  to  the  Mediterranean.  Both  loans  were  guaranteed  by 
the  French  Government. 


Electric  Po 


wet 


Most  of  Algeria's  population  is  settled  in  a  narrow  coastal  strip 
along  the  Mediterranean.  The  main  urban  centers  of  population  and 
industry — Oran,  Algiers  and  Bone — are  far  from  one  another  and  also  from 
the  main  sources  of  hydroelectric  power.  Before  the  Second  World  War, 
electric  power  was  supplied  to  the  main  consuming  centers  by  local  gener- 
ating plants;  there  was  no  major  transmission  system.  From  1947,  however, 
a  new  government-owned  corporation,  Electricite  et  Gaz  d'Algerie  (EGA) 
began  to  build  new  power  stations  linked  by  a  transmission  network  cover- 
ing the  whole  area. 

The  Bank's  loan  of  $10  million,  made  to  EGA,  met  part  of  the  cost 
of  a  five-year  expansion  program  designed  to  add  135,000  kilowatts  to  the 
corporation's  total  generating  capacity,  expanding  EGA's  annual  output 
by  about  25%  and  thus  keeping  pace  with  Algeria's  growing  demands  for 
electricity.  The  original  program  included  a  hydroelectric  scheme  using 
the  waters  of  the  Oued  Djen-Djen  River  to  drive  the  turbines  of  two  power 
stations  with  a  total  capacity  of  113,000  kilowatts,  a  new  21,000-kilowatt 
gas  turbine  plant  at  Oran,  improvement  and  enlargement  of  a  number  of 
thermal  power  stations,  and  construction  of  transmission  lines  (including 
130  miles  of  150-kilovolt  line)  to  close  the  gaps  between  the  main  service 


areas.  Difficulties  caused  by  unsettled  political  conditions  delayed  work 
on  the  Djen-Djen  scheme  and  on  part  of  the  transmission  network,  and 
made  it  necessary  to  alter  this  program  somewhat.  But  by  1959,  when  the 
five-year  period  ended,  EGA's  annual  output  of  electricity  had  risen  by 
more  than  the  total  originally  planned. 

Pipeline 

In  December  1959,  the  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $50  million  to  help 
in  financing  an  oil  pipeline  between  the  new  Sahara  oilfields  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  borrower  was  the  Societe  Petroliere  de  Gerance,  a 
corporation  owned  jointly  by  two  companies — an  Algerian  subsidiary  of 
the  Compagnie  Francaise  des  Petroles  (the  largest  French  oil  company) 
and  the  Societe  National  de  Recherche  et  d'Exploitation  des  Petroles  en 
Algerie  (S.  N.  Repal),  which  is  largely  owned  by  the  French  and  Algerian 
Governments. 

Oil  had  been  discovered  in  August  1956  near  Hassi  Messaoud  in 
the  northern  Sahara  desert,  some  375  miles  southeast  of  Algiers,  and  sub- 
sequent exploration  showed  the  existence  of  a  major  oilfield.  The  dis- 
covery was  of  great  importance  both  for  the  economy  of  Algeria  and  the 
whole  French  franc  area.  For  Algeria  it  offered  the  prospect  of  low-cost 
fuel  and  power  for  industry,  and  of  important  budget  revenues  from 
royalties  and  taxes.  For  the  whole  French  franc  area  it  offered  relief  from 
the  increasing  burden  of  fuel  import  costs:  in  1958  France  alone  spent 
$350  million  on  petroleum  imports. 

To  transport  the  oil,  a  pipeline  over  400  miles  in  length  was  laid 
between  the  collecting  station  of  Haoud-el-Hamra  and  the  Mediterranean 
port  of  Bougie.  For  most  of  its  length — across  the  desert  and  up  to  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  coastal  mountains — the  pipeline  is  24"  in  diameter, 
reducing  to  22"  diameter  for  its  final  descent  to  the  sea.  Two  pumping 
stations  were  built  initially  to  put  the  pipeline  into  limited  operation  (the 
first  oil  arrived  at  Bougie  in  November  1959)  and  two  others  were  added 
later.  By  the  end  of  1962  the  construction  program  was  successfully  com- 
pleted and  the  annual  capacity  of  the  line  was  brought  to  its  full  level  of 
14  million  tons.  The  pipeline  had  carried  26.1  million  tons  of  oil  from 
1959  to  1962. 


Republic  of  the  Congo 
(Leopoldville) 


Purpose  and  Number  of  Loans  Amount 

General  Development    1  $  40,000,000 

Transportation    3  73,000,000 

Agriculture  1  7,000,000 

5  $120,000,000 


Hphe  Bank  made  five  loans  totaling  $120  million  in  the  Republic  of  the 
■*-  Congo  before  the  country  became  independent  in  mid- 1960.  The 
Republic  of  the  Congo  has  now  applied  for  membership  in  the  Bank. 
Inevitably,  events  in  the  Congo  since  independence  have  severely  affected 
the  progress  of  many  of  the  projects  being  assisted  by  the  Bank,  particu- 
larly those  to  be  financed  by  three  loans  made  early  in  1960. 

Development  Plan  Loan 

In  September  1951  the  Bank  lent  $40  million  to  the  Congo  to  help 
in  meeting  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  a  ten-year  development  plan 
started  in  that  year.  This  loan  was  linked  with  another,  of  $30  million, 
made  directly  to  Belgium  to  meet  the  impact  on  the  Belgian  economy  of 
the  loss  of  foreign  exchange  resulting  from  its  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment plan;  the  Belgian  loan  helped  both  to  pay  for  imports  induced  by 
increased  industrial  activity  in  Belgium  on  the  Congo's  behalf  and  also  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  in  foreign  exchange  earnings  represented  by  the 
diversion  to  the  Congo  of  potential  exports  to  other  countries.  The  Belgian 
franc  equivalent  of  the  $30  million  was  made  available  by  Belgium  to  the 
Congo  to  help. the  development  plan,  so  that  the  Congo  was  ultimately  a 
beneficiary  of  both  loans. 

The  development  plan,  although  designed  to  encourage  the  all- 
round  economic  growth  of  the  Congo,  concentrated  mainly  on  transport 
and  electric  power,  water  services,  and  the  improvement  of  African  agri- 
culture, urban  housing,  public  health  and  education,  which  together  were 
considered  the  main  obstacles  to  development.  Disbursement  of  the  Bank 
loans  was  geared  to  expenditures  during  1931-53  on  improvements  to  the 


transport  network  (seaports,  inland  waterways,  railways  and  roads)  of  the 
Office  d'Exploitation  des  Transports  Coloniaux  (OTRACO),  an  autono- 
mous government  agency  responsible  for  an  important  part  of  the  surface 
transport  system  of  the  Congo. 

Transportation 

Most  of  the  remaining  Bank  loans  in  the  Congo  were  made  directly 
for  improvements  to  the  transport  system. 

In  November  1957  the  Bank  lent  $40  million  to  the  Congo  to 
finance  imports  of  equipment,  materials  and  services  needed  for  a  program 
of  road  construction  and  improvements  to  be  carried  out  during  the  final 
years  of  the  ten-year  development  plan.  The  program  included  the  build- 
ing of  about  750  miles  of  new  highways,  improvements  to  some  560  miles 
of  existing  roads,  and  preparation  for  mechanized  maintenance  of  a  further 
2,060  miles  of  roads.  The  principal  new  roads  included  an  all-weather 
link  between  Leopoldville,  the  capital,  and  the  Atlantic  port  of  Matadi, 
passing  through  an  agricultural  area  with  opportunities  for  increased  food 
production;  another  road  connecting  important  mining  centers  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Katanga;  and  a  third  road  providing  a  link  to  the  East  African 
Railways  in  Uganda,  and  thereby,  too,  a  new  outlet  for  Congo  exports  at 
the  Indian  Ocean  port  of  Mombasa.  The  greater  part  of  work  under  this 
loan  was  completed  by  early  1960. 

Two  more  transport  loans  were  made  in  March  1960.  One,  of 
$28  million,  was  made  to  provide  continued  support  for  the  transport 
development  program  of  the  Congo,  including  further  extensions  of  the 
roads  financed  by  the  loan  of  1957.  Works  covered  by  this  loan  included 
the  construction,  reconstruction  or  improvement  of  nearly  3,000  miles  of 
roads  (particularly  feeder  roads  connecting  the  main  highways  to  areas 
where  new  settlements  and  cattle  breeding  stations  were  being  estab- 
lished), and  also  the  improvement  of  ocean,  river  and  lake  ports  and  the 
purchase  of  equipment  to  deepen  and  maintain  navigable  channels  and  to 
make  navigation  easier  and  faster.  The  second  loan,  to  OTRACO,  was  of 
$5  million.  It  was  intended  to  help  in  financing  imports  of  rolling  stock, 
river  craft,  port  and  other  equipment  needed  to  modernize  and  improve 
the  ports  of  Matadi  and  Leopoldville,  the  railroad  between  the  two  cities, 
and  the  river  services  provided  by  OTRACO  on  the  Congo  and  Kasai 
Rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

Work  on  these  projects  stopped  during  the  political  difficulties  of 
1960,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  made  available  under  the  two  loans 
remains  undisbursed. 

JJ 


Agriculture 

An  agricultural  loan  of  $7  million  was  also  made  to  the  Congo  in 
March  1960;  like  the  two  others  of  that  date,  it  is  still  largely  unspent. 
Its  purpose,  similar  to  that  of  Bank  loans  made  subsequently  in  Kenya  and 
Southern  Rhodesia,  was  to  support  a  program  intended  to  help  Africans 
to  turn  from  the  shifting  cultivation  of  tribal  lands  for  their  subsistence 
needs  to  the  production  of  both  cash  and  food  crops  on  permanently  allo- 
cated holdings.  This  was  to  be  done  through  extension  of  the  "paysannat" 
system  developed  by  the  Belgian  Administration  of  the  Congo,  a  system 
which  preserves  local  tribal  authority  while  settling  farmers  on  permanent 
holdings  and  teaching  them  modern  farming  practices.  The  Bank  loan 
was  intended  for  land  surveys  and  soil  classification,  the  settlement  of  about 
50,000  farm  families,  planting  of  tree  crops  on  about  75,000  acres  of  land, 
construction  of  tea-processing  and  compost  plants,  and  development  of 
cattle  breeding. 
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East  Africa 


Purpose  Bank  Loan 

Transportation    $24,000,000 


HP  he  Bank's  first  East  African  loan  was  made  in  March  1955  for  the 
■*-  benefit  of  all  three  of  the  then  British-administered  territories  of  the 
area.  The  Bank  has  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  East  Africa,  and  has 
made  further  loans  in  two  of  the  three  territories.  A  description  of  its 
recent  activities  in  the  area  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  booklet,  in 
separate  chapters  on  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika. 

The  Bank's  loan  in  1955  amounted  to  $24  million  and  was  made 
to  the  East  Africa  High  Commission  (now  the  East  African  Common  Serv- 
ices Organisation),  the  statutory  body  responsible  for  transportation,  com- 
munications and  various  other  services  in  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika. 
The  loan,  guaranteed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  paid  for  imports  of  goods 
and  equipment  required  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  transport  develop- 
ment throughout  British  East  Africa. 

Economic  development,  and  particularly  a  great  increase  in  the 
volume  of  international  trade,  have  made  heavy  demands  on  East  Africa's 
transport  system.  In  the  decade  after  the  war,  for  instance,  traffic  on  the 
railways  (which  carry  the  main  load  of  long-distance  passenger  and  goods 
traffic)  reached  twice  its  prewar  level,  and  the  tonnage  handled  at  ocean 
ports  more  than  doubled. 

A  development  program  was  initiated  in  1949  by  the  East  African 
Railway  and  Harbours  Administration  (an  agency  of  the  East  Africa  High 
Commission).  The  purpose  was  to  raise  the  capacity  of  the  entire  trans- 
port system  so  that  it  would  not  only  be  able  to  handle  the  existing  traffic 
efficiently,  but  would  also  have  some  reserve  available  against  future 
expansion  in  demand.  Under  the  program,  the  Administration  bought 
more  than  170  locomotives,  300  passenger  coaches  and  2,000  wagons 
(using  the  Bank's  loan  primarily  for  these  purchases),  and  also  installed 
new  railway  signaling  equipment,  built  deep-water  berths  or  other  facili- 
ties at  the  ports  of  Mombasa,  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Tanga,  equipped  and 
improved  railway  workshops,  constructed  new  rail  lines,  and  bought  road 
vehicles  and  spare  parts.  The  program  was  largelv  completed  by  the  end 
of  1957. 
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Ethiopia 


Purpose  Bank  Loans  IDA  Credit 

Roads    2       $20,000,000  1        $13,500,000 

Industry    2  4,000,000 

Communications  ..  2  4,400,000 


6       $28,400,000         1       $13,500,000 


"C1  thiopia  was  the  first  African  country  to  borrow  from  the  Bank,  receiving 
■*— '  two  loans  totaling  $7  million  in  September  1950.  One  provided 
foreign  exchange  needed  for  the  operations  of  a  new  development  bank 
set  up  with  the  Bank's  support;  the  other  helped  to  finance  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  maintenance  of  roads.  Since  then,  Ethiopia  has  obtained  four 
more  loans  from  the  Bank  and  a  credit  from  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  for  financing  development  of  roads,  industry  and  com- 
munications. 


Roads 

Ethiopia  is  heavily  dependent  on  its  road  system;  even  the  railways, 
running  from  Addis  Ababa  (the  capital)  to  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Djibouti 
and  from  Massawa  to  Agorat,  would  be  of  little  value  without  the  feeder 
roads  which  bring  freight  traffic  by  truck  to  and  from  the  main  stations. 
The  improvement  of  Ethiopia's  highway  network,  begun  in  1950,  has 
already  contributed  significantly  to  the  development  of  the  economy.  Better 
roads  have  reduced  travel  time  and  transport  costs  to  a  fraction  of  their 
former  level;  opened  new  areas  to  production,  making  possible  an  increase 
in  the  output  of  various  crops  both  for  export  and  for  home  markets; 
induced  a  shift  from  subsistence  to  cash-crop  agriculture;  and  extended 
the  reach  and  effectiveness  of  governmental  administration. 

The  Imperial  Highway  Authority,  established  in  1950  as  an  autono- 
mous government  agency,  is  responsible  for  developing  and  maintaining 
Ethiopia's  highways.  The  highway  network  now  comprises  3,200  miles  of 
all-weather  roads,  all  of  which  are  under  routine  maintenance.  In  addi- 
tion, 530  miles  of  new  roads  are  under  construction. 

Together,  the  Bank  and  IDA  have  made  $33.5  million  available 
for  the  development  of  Ethiopian  highways.    The  Bank's  first  loan,  of 
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$5  million,  was  made  in  1950  to  help  rehabilitate  the  road  system,  then 
consisting  of  2,400  miles  of  primary  roads.  The  next  loan,  of  $15  million, 
was  made  in  1957  to  help  finance  the  construction  of  new  highways,  and 
an  IDA  credit  of  $13.5  million  was  made  in  1963  for  further  extensions 
to  the  road  network.  The  credit  will  provide  the  foreign  exchange  needed 
to  complete  new  roads  now  being  built,  to  build  two  new  roads  with  a 
total  length  of  135  miles,  to  construct  six  small  bridges,  and  to  surface 
500  miles  of  roads  with  asphalt.  It  will  also  finance  the  procurement  of 
accounting  machines  for  the  Imperial  Highway  Authority  and  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  consultants  to  assist  the  Authority  in  organization  and 
engineering  matters.  The  consultants  will  make  a  feasibility  study  of  a 
proposed  road  through  the  Awash  Valley  leading  ultimately  to  the  new 
port  of  Assab,  which  at  present  can  be  reached  from  Addis  Ababa  only  by 
a  mountainous  and  much  longer  route. 

The  two  new  roads  consist  of  a  70-mile  road  between  Lekempti 
and  Ghimbi  and  a  65-mile  road  between  Agaro  and  Bedelle.  Both  reach 
into  agricultural  areas,  and  one  will  provide  access  to  a  mining  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lekempti.  Both  roads  also  are  extensions  of  roads  that  were 
rebuilt  or  are  being  built  under  earlier  phases  of  the  highway  program, 
assisted  by  Bank  loans.  The  Lekempti-Ghimbi  road  is  a  continuation  of 
the  highway  from  Addis  Ababa  to  Lekempti  and  a  further  link  in  the 
important  future  road  connection  eastward  to  Gambela  near  the  Sudan 
border.  The  Agaro-Bedelle  road  is  a  continuation  of  the  Jimma-Agaro 
road  and  is  part  of  the  road  that  will  be  built  later  to  Gore,  the  provincial 
capital.  In  the  rainy  season  Gore  is  now  accessible  only  by  air.  To  facilitate 
transportation  until  the  new  road  is  built,  six  small  bridges  are  being  built 
across  the  main  rivers  between  Bedelle  and  Gore. 

Industry 

Ethiopia's  economy,  like  that  of  many  other  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  institutions  able  to  provide  industry  and 
agriculture  with  long-term  capital  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest.  To  fill 
this  gap,  the  Bank  helped  to  organize  the  Development  Bank  of  Ethiopia 
(DBE),  intended  to  provide  the  capital,  and  organize  the  experience  and 
local  knowledge  to  foster  useful  development  projects  within  the  country. 
The  initial  capital  of  DBE  was  subscribed  by  the  Ethiopian  Government 
and  the  World  Bank  helped  launch  the  new  institution  by  a  loan  of 
$2  million,  in  September  1950,  to  provide  such  foreign  exchange  as  needed. 
The  Bank  has  also  helped  to  recruit  suitable  management  for  DBE,  and 
in  1961  made  a  second  loan  of  $2  million. 
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The  DBE  has  made  a  definite  though  modest  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  has  made  some  3,350  loans  amounting  to  Eth.$27  mil- 
lion (US$10.8  million)  to  small,  medium  and  some  large-scale  industrial 
and  agricultural  projects  which  have  contributed  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  have  provided  opportunities  for  Ethiopians  to 
acquire  some  of  the  technical  skills  essential  to  a  modern  economy.  Its 
loans  thus  far  have  been  about  evenly  divided  between  industrial  and 
agricultural  projects.  The  greater  part  of  the  industrial  lending  has  been 
for  textile  mills,  especially  for  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  and  for  cotton 
garments.  The  remaining  industrial  loans  were  for  food  processing  plants 
— mostly  oil  mills  and  flour  mills — plants  for  the  manufacture  of  building 
materials,  chemicals  and  synthetics,  wood-working  shops  and  sawmills, 
canneries  and  shoe  factories.  Funds  provided  by  the  World  Bank  loans 
have  been  used  entirely  in  connection  with  DBE's  industrial  lending. 

Communications 

A  Bank  loan  of  $1.5  million,  made  in  February  1951,  helped 
Ethiopia  to  reconstruct  and  improve  its  communications  system.  At  the 
time  of  the  loan,  fewer  than  100  communities  in  Ethiopia  could  be 
reached  by  telephone  or  telegraph,  and  there  were  less  than  2,000  tele- 
phones to  serve  a  population  as  numerous  as  Canada's.  The  inadequacy  of 
communications  was  a  severe  handicap  to  administration  and  to  business; 
improvements  were  needed  not  only  for  greater  efficiency  but  also  to  help 
in  knitting  together  the  political,  social  and  economic  life  of  a  large  and 
little-developed  country.  With  the  help  of  the  Bank's  loan,  the  Imperial 
Board  of  Telecommunications  of  Ethiopia  (IBTE)  modernized  the  tele- 
phone system  in  Addis  Ababa,  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  automatic 
central  exchange  from  1,500  lines  to  2,400  lines.  The  2,500-mile  network  of 
the  provincial  system  of  toll  lines  was  rehabilitated  and  extended;  a  radio 
telephone  service  was  established  to  serve  13  remote  communities  in  the 
southeast  and  southwest  of  Ethiopia,  and  radio  links  were  provided  be- 
tween a  number  of  important  centers;  and  a  new  international  radio 
telephone  circuit,  tied  into  the  ordinary  Ethiopian  telephone  services,  was 
set  up  to  provide  direct  communication  with  Europe  and  thus  with  other 
international  telephone  services  of  the  world. 

A  strong  demand  for  increased  telecommunication  service  as  an 
aid  to  economic  growth  has  continued  in  Ethiopia.  To  meet  it,  the  Bank 
made  a  loan  equivalent  to  $2.9  million  in  May  1962.  This  loan  is  assisting 
a  new  program  to  extend  communications.  Under  the  program,  over  50 
new  exchanges  are  being  installed  to  bring  the  first  telephone  service  to 
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provincial  towns  with  a  total  population  of  over  150,000.  About  1,000  new 
lines  are  being  added  to  the  automatic  exchanges  in  Addis  Ababa,  and 
additions  are  being  made  to  the  radio-telephone  and  telegraph  equipment 
connecting  the  capital  city  with  cities  in  Africa,  Europe,  Asia  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  A  successful  training  program,  organized  by  the 
International  Telecommunications  Union,  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
IBTE  since  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  with  the  result  that  the  number 
of  foreign  technicians  employed  by  the  Imperial  Board  has  dropped  from 
100  to  12.  The  entire  management  of  the  Imperial  Board  is  expected  to 
be  Ethiopian  in  the  near  future. 
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Purpose  Bank  Loan 

Railways  $7,091,567 


FORMER 

French   West  Africa 

Tn  1954,  the  Bank  made  a  loan  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  then  colonies 
-*-  of  French  West  Africa.  Guaranteed  by  France,  the  loan  helped  to 
finance  equipment  for  parts  of  a  railway  system  serving  the  area  which 
now  forms  the  territories  of  eight  independent  republics — Dahomey, 
Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal  and  Upper  Volta. 

This  portion  of  Africa,  although  nine  times  the  size  of  France,  has 
a  population  of  only  18  million,  of  whom  three-quarters  live  more  than 
200  miles  from  the  sea.  Except  near  the  coast,  river  traffic  is  difficult,  and 
motor  roads  are  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain.  The  railways  are 
thus  almost  the  only  means  of  commercial  transport.  The  greater  part  of 
their  freight  traffic  consists  of  goods  for  export,  chiefly  cocoa,  coffee, 
peanuts,  bananas,  palm  oil  and  other  tropical  products. 

The  system  of  the  French  West  African  Railways  comprise  four 
separate  meter-gauge  lines,  some  2,250  miles  in  total  length,  running 
inland  toward  the  Niger  from  the  widely  separated  ports  of  Dakar,  Con- 
akry, Abidjan  and  Porto  Novo.  During  the  Second  World  War  the 
railways  could  not  be  maintained  properly  for  lack  of  replacement  parts. 
A  ten-year  program  designed  to  modernize  the  system  and  improve  its 
operating  efficiency  was  initiated  by  the  French  authorities  in  1947.  Track, 
telecommunications  and  repair  facilities  were  improved,  the  rolling  stock 
was  modernized,  and  the  entire  existing  fleet  of  steam  locomotives  was 
replaced  by  diesels.  The  total  cost  of  the  program  was  estimated  at  the 
equivalent  of  $90  million. 

The  Bank's  loan,  made  in  June  1954  to  the  Central  Office  for 
French  Overseas  Railways  (which  supervised  the  operations  of  the  French 
West  African  Railway  Administration),  was  originally  for  $7.5  million. 
It  paid  for  diesel  locomotives  to  be  used  on  the  system's  two  longest  and 
busiest  lines — those  running  from  Dakar,  in  Senegal,  into  Mali  (formerly 
Sudan),  and  from  Abidjan,  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  into  Upper  Volta.  A  total 
of  35  diesel  mainline  locomotives  and  34  diesel  switching  engines  were 
financed;  all  were  shipped  to  West  Africa  between  July  1955  and  Novem- 
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ber  1956.  The  economies  achieved  by  the  new  locomotives  were  very 
large:  each  was  reported  to  replace  two  and  one-half  to  three  steam  loco- 
motives, and  it  was  estimated  that  they  reduced  fuel  expenditure  by  80%, 
the  cost  of  operating  locomotives  by  50%,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
railway  system  by  20%. 
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Gabon 


Purpose  Bank  Loan 

Mining  $35,000,000 


HP  he  Gabon  Republic,  formerly  part  of  the  Federation  of  French  Equi- 
-*-  torial  Africa,  straddles  the  Equator  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  few 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  Congo  River.  It  is  sparsely  populated  and 
largely  covered  by  rain  forest.  Only  in  the  coastal  area,  where  the  Ogooue 
River  and  other  waterways  are  navigable,  is  transport  at  all  easy.  In  the 
past,  Gabon  earned  most  of  its  income  from  timber  exports,  which  have 
been  limited  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  more  accessible  forest  stands. 
But  development  of  the  country's  mineral  resources  is  transforming 
Gabon's  economic  prospects.  A  small  but  accessible  oilfield  was  discovered 
on  the  coast  in  1956,  making  possible  annual  foreign  exchange  earnings  of 
around  $14  million.  An  even  larger  contribution  is  expected  from  the 
mining  and  export  of  manganese  ore — for  which  the  Bank  made  a  loan 
of  $35  million  to  the  Compagnie  Miniere  de  l'Ogooue  (COMILOG)  in 
June  1959.  No  less  important  is  the  discovery  of  very  large  reserves  of  very 
high  grade  iron  ore  in  the  Makokou-Mekambo  area  in  northeastern  Gabon. 
Gabon's  manganese  deposits  are  large,  of  high  grade,  and  easily 
mined.  But  they  are  also  remote  from  the  nearest  possible  point  of  ship- 
ment, lying  over  200  miles  inland  near  Franceville.  COMILOG,  the  com- 
pany responsible  for  developing  manganese  mining,  is  incorporated  in 
Gabon.  A  majority  of  its  share  capital  is  held  by  various  French  interests, 
while  the  largest  (but  minority)  shareholder  is  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  will  also  be  the  largest  single  buyer  of  the  manganese 
produced.  The  Bank's  loan  helped  to  pay  both  for  equipment  for  the 
mine  and  for  construction  of  the  transport  facilities  to  carry  the  ore  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast  at  Pointe  Noire  in  the  Congo  Republic  (Brazza- 
ville). At  the  mine,  where  open  pit  methods  are  used,  a  plant  to  process 
the  ore  has  been  built,  together  with  living  quarters,  workshops,  and 
electric  power  and  other  facilities.  The  ore  is  carried  over  difficult  country 
to  the  Gabon-Congo  frontier  by  a  45-mile  cableway.  A  new  180-mile 
railroad  has  been  built  to  link  the  frontier  with  the  existing  Congo-Ocean 
Railroad,  which  carries  the  ore  the  final  125  miles  to  Pointe  Noire  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.    COMILOG  has  installed  storage  and  loading  facilities 
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at  Pointe  Noire.   The  project  was  completed  in  1962  and  first  shipments 
of  ore  were  made  in  October  1962. 

Gabon's  ore  reserves  are  large  enough  to  enable  the  COMILOG 
plant  to  produce  between  700,000  and  1,000,000  tons  annually  for  well 
over  100  years.  At  present  Gabon  expects  that  annual  ore  exports  of  about 
500,000  tons  will  earn  about  $16  million  a  year  in  foreign  exchange. 
Revenues  from  the  project  will  also  make  a  large  contribution  to  the  coun- 
try's budget.  The  Congo  Republic  will  gain  both  by  increased  railroad 
revenues  and  by  the  opening  up  of  a  potentially  valuable,  but  hitherto 
inaccessible,  forest  area.  Both  Gabon  and  Congo,  as  well  as  France,  have 
guaranteed  the  loan. 

Technical  Assistance 

In  June  1963,  the  Government  of  Gabon  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  a  study  to  determine  (a)  the 
economic  and  technical  feasibility  of  constructing  a  railroad  to  carry  iron 
ore  from  the  Makokou-Mekambo  area  in  northeastern  Gabon  to  a  suitable 
seaport  near  Libreville  and  (b)  the  impact  of  the  proposed  railroad  on 
the  economy  of  the  country.  The  World  Bank  is  acting  as  Executing 
Agency  for  the  study  which  has  been  undertaken  by  outside  consultants. 

Private  international  steel  companies  estimate  the  Makokou- 
Mekambo  reserves  at  860  million  tons  of  very  high  grade  iron  ore.  How- 
ever, the  deposits  are  located  far  from  the  coast,  and  the  Special  Fund 
study  is  a  necessary  first  step  toward  providing  a  rail  link  between  the 
Mekambo  iron  ore  deposits  and  the  sea  coast.  Separate  studies  for  estab- 
lishing a  commercial  port  and  an  iron  ore  port  in  the  Libreville  area  are 
being  financed  by  other  sources. 
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GHANA 
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Volta   River  project 

165  KV  transmission  lines 
Substations 
Roads 


Purpose  Bank  Loan 

Electric  Power  $47,000,000 


Ghana 


/^  hana,  which  had  been  the  British  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast,  achieved 
^-"  independence  in  1957  and  became  a  member  of  the  Bank  in  the 
same  year.  In  February  1962  the  Bank  made  a  loan  equivalent  to  $47  mil- 
lion to  the  Volta  River  Authority,  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  Ghana, 
to  help  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  hydroelectric  power 
station  on  the  Volta  River  at  Akosombo,  together  with  a  transmission  sys- 
tem to  supply  power  to  southern  Ghana. 

The  loan  forms  part  of  an  international  financing  program  that  will 
make  possible  construction  not  only  of  the  electric  power  project,  but  also 
of  an  aluminum  smelter  which  will  be  the  largest  single  consumer  of  the 
power  produced.  Additional  financing  for  the  power  project  will  be  pro- 
vided by  long-term  loans  totaling  $37  million  from  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  Agency  for  International  Development  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  the  equivalent  of  $14  million 
from  the  United  Kingdom  through  its  Export  Credits  Guarantee  Depart- 
ment. The  Government  of  Ghana  will  itself  invest  the  equivalent  of  up 
to  $98  million  in  the  power  project. 

The  Volta  hydroelectric  scheme  has  an  important  place  in  Ghana's 
plans  for  economic  development.  In  its  scope  and  size  it  ranks  with  the 
largest  undertakings  of  its  kind  so  far  developed  anywhere.  The  main 
dam,  of  rockfill  construction,  will  rise  244  feet  above  river  level  and 
370  feet  above  its  foundations,  and  will  have  a  crest  length  of  over  2,000 
feet.  It  will  create  a  reservoir,  entirely  within  Ghana,  about  300  miles  long 
and  with  a  surface  area  of  3,275  square  miles.  The  power  station,  located 
just  below  the  dam,  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  589,000  kilowatts, 
provided  by  four  147,200-kilowatt  generating  units,  and  an  ultimate  ca- 
pacity of  883,000  kilowatts.  This  output  compares  with  a  total  of  about 
70,000  kilowatts,  supplied  by  the  thermal  generating  units  which  are  at 
present  the  sole  source  of  electric  power  in  Ghana. 

Transmission  lines  will  run  from  Akosombo  to  the  seaport  of  Tema, 
44  miles  away,  where  the  aluminum  smelter  is  to  be  built,  and  thence  for 
a  further   18  miles  to  Accra,  the  capital  of  Ghana.    A  separate  ring  of 
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transmission  lines,  approximately  400  miles  long,  will  supply  power  to  the 
towns,  villages  and  mines  of  southern  Ghana,  including  Takoradi  and 
Kumasi.  The  first  stage  of  the  Volta  scheme  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  1967. 

The  aluminum  smelter  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  100,000  to 
150,000  tons,  and  will  cost  well  over  $100  million.  It  will  be  built  and 
operated  by  Volta  Aluminium  Company,  Limited  (VALCO),  formed  by 
two  large  American  aluminum  producers,  which  will  have  a  substantial 
equity  interest  in  the  smelter.  The  smelter  project  is  also  being  assisted 
by  loans  and  guarantees  provided  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Technical  Assistance 

In  August  1962  the  Bank  assigned  a  member  of  its  Development 
Advisory  Service  as  Resident  Representative.  He  is  available  to  advise  the 
Government  on  economic  and  financial  matters  and  to  help  to  maintain 
a  close  working  relationship  between  the  Bank  and  the  Government  of 
Ghana.  He  was  assisted  during  his  first  year  by  another  expert  who  worked 
primarily  with  the  National  Planning  Commission  of  Ghana,  advising 
upon  methods  for  mobilizing  internal  and  external  financial  resources  for 
development. 
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Kenya 

Purpose  and  Number  of  Loans  Amount 

Agriculture  and  Roads  1  $   5,600,000 

Land  Settlement  and  Development  1  8,400,000 


2     $14,000,000 


Qince  the  East  African  Railways  loan  of  1955,  from  which  Kenya  bene- 
^  fited  along  with  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  the  Bank  has  made  two 
further  loans  in  the  territory,  for  the  development  of  African  agriculture 
and  roads.  The  Bank  has  also  organized  a  general  survey  mission,  similar 
to  those  which  visited  the  other  two  territories.  The  report  of  the  mission 
was  designed  to  assist  the  Government  of  Kenya  to  draw  up  an  economic 
development  program  for  the  first  years  of  independence  and  was  pub- 
lished in  May  1963. 

Agriculture 

A  Bank  loan  of  $5.6  million  was  made  in  1960  to  support  expendi- 
tures during  three  years  of  a  comprehensive  land  settlement  program 
known  as  the  Swynnerton  Plan.  The  aim  of  the  Plan  was  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  African  farmers  so  that  each  farm  holding  would  pro- 
vide not  merely  subsistence  but  also  an  income  of  at  least  £100  a  year 
from  cash  crops.  In  Kenya,  landholdings  under  tribal  custom  are  divided 
into  many  separate  fragments;  sometimes  an  individual  owns  as  many  as 
20  different  plots,  so  widely  separated  that  he  would  be  hard  put  to  visit, 
let  alone  cultivate,  them  all  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Under  the  Swynnerton 
Plan  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  acres  have  been  consolidated.  Some 
275,000  African  families  now  have  consolidated  free  holdings  that  are 
possible  to  farm  efficiently. 

With  the  help  of  the  Bank's  loan,  an  extensive  program  of  develop 
ment  is  being  carried  out.  Over  400  miles  of  feeder  roads  have  been  built 
or  improved,  making  it  easier  to  develop  cultivation,  and  to  bring  cattle 
and  crops  to  the  markets.  Adequate  water  supplies  have  been  provided. 
Apart  from  the  agricultural  benefits  of  water,  its  provision  on  each  holding 
has  released  labor  for  farm  work.  A  large  number  of  producer  coopera- 
tives covering  coffee,  pyrethrum  (an  insecticide),  grains,  eggs,  dairy  and 
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poultry  products  have  been  established.  Extension  services  are  being  pro- 
vided and  credit  for  cultivators  is  available.  Already  the  results  are  impres- 
sive. African  farmers  are  growing  about  60,000  acres  of  coffee,  5,700  acres 
of  tea,  29,000  acres  of  pyrethrum,  120,000  acres  of  cotton,  6,500  acres  of 
sugar  cane,  31,000  acres  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  67,000  acres  of  coconut 
and  44,000  acres  of  cashew  nuts.  Ten  years  ago,  many  of  these  crops 
were  not  grown  by  African  farmers.  The  cash  crops  produced  now  provide 
a  fifth  of  Kenya's  export  income  and  support  a  greatly  improved  standard 
of  living  for  the  farmers. 

Land  Settlement  and  Development 

In  November  1961  the  Bank  made  a  loan  equivalent  to  $8.4  million 
to  Kenya  to  help  to  finance  the  development  of  farmlands  in  the  Scheduled 
Areas  (formerly  known  as  the  Highlands)  which  heretofore  have  been 
reserved  for  Europeans.  The  land  will  be  purchased  from  European  farm- 
ers, further  developed  and  resettled  mainly  by  African  farmers.  The  Kenya 
Government's  program  assisted  by  the  Bank  loan  has  as  its  purpose  the 
promotion  of  increased  agricultural  production  and  implementation  of  the 
policy  of  opening  up  the  Scheduled  Areas  to  farmers  of  all  races.  The 
program  will  strengthen  the  economy  by  making  more  intensive  use  of 
land  resources  and  will  relieve  pressure  on  the  land  in  African  areas  where, 
because  of  heavy  density  of  population,  farms  are  small  and  production  is 
still  mainly  for  subsistence. 

Report  of  the  General  Survey  Mission 

The  ten-member  general  survey  mission  organized  by  the  Bank 
concluded  that  Kenya  has  "a  great  potential  for  development".  It  noted, 
however,  that  the  country  was  moving  toward  independence  without  any 
appreciable  reserve  of  financial  resources  and  that  the  market  prospects  for 
Kenya's  main  export  crops — especially  coffee — were  uncertain. 

In  the  mission's  judgment,  the  greatest  emphasis  in  development 
policy  over  the  next  few  years  should  on  the  expansion  of  agriculture, 
manufacturing  and  tourism — the  main  income-producing  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Since  Kenya's  is  essentially  an  agricultural  economy,  it  is 
through  development  in  this  sphere  that  further  advances  in  other  sectors 
of  the  economy  will  be  made  possible.  The  largest  and  fastest  increases  in 
output  and  incomes,  the  mission  believed,  would  come  from  the  develop- 
ment of  cash  farming  in  areas  of  high  potential  where  subsistence  farming 
has  been  the  practice.  While  there  is  scope  for  an  expansion  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  present  market,  any  large  increase  will  depend  to  a  great 
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extent  on  an  increase  in  purchasing  power.  This,  in  turn,  would  have  to 
come  mainly  from  increased  agricultural  output  which  would  also  stimu- 
late an  expansion  of  industrial  activity  related  to  agriculture. 

Over  the  four-year  fiscal  period  1963/64  to  1966/67,  the  mission 
recommends  a  program  of  public  development  expenditures  totaling 
£56  million  ($160  million  equivalent),  which  it  is  expected  will  be  within 
the  limitations  of  Kenya's  available  resources.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  total  would  be  devoted  to  agriculture. 
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Libya 


At  the  request  of  the  Libyan  Government,  an  economic  survey  mission 
*-  *•  organized  by  the  Bank  visited  Libya  early  in  1959.  It  was  asked  to 
appraise  the  progress  of  the  Libyan  economy  since  the  coming  of  inde- 
pendence in  1951,  and  to  propose  appropriate  targets  for  further  develop- 
ment over  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  The  mission  consisted  of  1 3  members, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  drawn  from  outside  the  staff  of  the  Bank.  Its 
report  was  published  in  October  1960  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  under 
the  title  "The  Economic  Development  of  Libya." 

Although  acknowledging  that  the  discovery  in  1959  of  oil  in  Libya 
held  out  the  long-term  prospect  of  establishing  a  prosperous  economy,  the 
mission  believed  that  the  petroleum  industry  was  unlikely  in  itself  to 
provide  employment  or  wages  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  Libyan 
people.  Its  report  therefore  concentrated  on  measures  needed  to  develop 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Given  the  small  size  of  the  population,  the 
country's  location,  the  amount  of  cultivable  land  available  and  the  scarcity 
of  industrial  resources,  the  mission  believed  that  agriculture  and  the  proc- 
essing of  agricultural  products  were  the  activities  for  which  Libya  was 
best  suited.  Fisheries,  tourism,  and — in  the  longer  run — petrochemicals 
also  held  possibilities  for  development.  The  main  problem  in  Libya's 
development,  however,  arose  from  the  dearth  of  opportunity  given  to  its 
people  in  the  past  to  acquire  education  and  experience  in  self-government 
and  in  modern  techniques  of  production;  the  mission  gave  the  highest 
priority  to  the  provision  of  better  education  and  training  at  all  levels.  The 
report  stated  the  mission's  conviction  that  major  changes  in  government 
organization  were  needed,  in  particular  a  strengthening  of  the  authority 
of  the  federal  government  and  better  coordination  between  the  center  and 
the  provinces  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  development  programs. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government,  the  Bank  has  assigned  a  staff 
member  to  function  as  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Prime  Minister.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Bank  has  agreed  to  provide  an  Economist  for  the  Ministry  of 
Planning  and  Development. 
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Purpose  Bank  Loan 

Mining  $66,000,000 


Mauritania 


TV  JT  auritania  is  a  huge  country  in  the  western  Sahara,  with  an  area  twice 
-*-*-*-  the  size  of  France,  but  it  has  only  one  million  inhabitants.  About 
half  the  people  live  from  agriculture  along  the  Senegal  River  in  the  south, 
while  the  other  half  is  nomadic  and  subsists  mainly  from  livestock.  Agri- 
cultural development  prospects  are  very  limited.  The  main  wealth  of  the 
country  is  its  mineral  deposits,  the  most  important  of  which  is  an  outcrop 
of  over  100  million  tons  of  high  grade  iron  ore,  in  the  Kedia  D'Idjil, 
a  low  mountain  range  near  the  old  military  post  of  Fort  Gouraud,  some 
300  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  A  Bank  loan  of  $66  million, 
made  in  March  1960,  has  made  it  possible  to  mine  and  export  this  ore  to 
steel  industries  in  Europe.  The  project  has  opened  up  completely  new 
opportunities  for  development  in  Mauritania,  where  subsistence  agricul- 
ture and  livestock  raising  have  been  the  sole  economic  pursuits.  Now 
Fort  Gouraud  has  grown  to  be  a  town  of  3,500  people;  Port  Etienne  is 
growing  toward  a  population  of  10,000;  and  Nouakchott,  the  capital,  once 
a  tiny  desert  settlement  of  less  than  400  people,  is  a  new  town  of  about 
2,000,  with  schools,  a  water  system  and  modern  housing.  Where  the 
country  has  so  far  been  unable  to  pay  its  own  way,  it  now  has  prospects 
of  an  income  of  $5  million  a  year  by  1967  from  taxes  and  royalties  on  the 
mining  operation  alone.  Through  this  project  the  country  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a  unique  opportunity  to  become  self-supporting. 

The  Bank's  loan,  guaranteed  both  by  Mauritania  and  by  France, 
was  made  to  the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Mines  de  Fer  de  Mauritania 
(MIFERMA),  the  company  that  carried  out  the  project.  Somewhat  over 
half  the  shares  of  MIFERMA  are  held  by  French,  British,  Italian  and 
German  steel  producers  or  their  representatives,  who  have  contracted  to 
buy  at  least  three  million  tons  of  Mauritanian  ore  annually.  Of  the  remain- 
ing shares,  27%  are  held  by  an  agency  of  the  French  Government  respon- 
sible for  mining  exploration  and  development,  and  the  rest  are  owned  by 
private  French  financial  interests. 

By  February  1963  construction  work  to  bring  the  capacity  of  the 
mine  and  other  related  installations  to  about  four  million  tons  was  com- 
pleted.   Conventional  open  pit  methods  are  being  used  and  the  ore  is 
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shipped  after  simple  crushing.  To  get  the  ore  from  Fort  Gouraud  to  its 
market,  a  single  track  railway  has  been  constructed  across  some  400  miles 
of  open  desert  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  the  small  fishing  harbor  of 
Port  Etienne  has  been  improved  to  handle  5,000  tons  of  ore  an  hour,  to 
stockpile  up  to  800,000  tons,  and  to  accommodate  ships  of  60,000  dead- 
weight tons.  Long,  heavy  trains,  headed  by  several  diesel  electric  loco- 
motives and  traveling  at  about  40  miles  an  hour,  carry  up  to  10,000  tons 
of  ore  from  the  mine  on  each  trip.  Commercial  shipments  of  ore  com- 
menced in  early  June  1963,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  MIFERMA 
had  shipped  100,000  tons  of  ore. 
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Morocco 


Purpose  Bank  Loan     IFC  Investment 

Industrial    Development     $15,000,000        $1,500,000 


"A /Torocco  has  a  population  of  about  12  million  and  an  area  about  the 
-L*-L  size  of  California.  Its  climate  is  in  general  favorable  to  agriculture, 
particularly  with  irrigation;  it  has  numerous  mineral  deposits,  including 
virtually  inexhaustible  amounts  of  rich  phosphate  rock;  and  it  is  relatively 
well  equipped  with  modern  transport,  power  and  other  facilities.  Its  vari- 
ous natural  resources  offer  considerable  opportunity  for  industries  process- 
ing and  transforming  raw  materials.  Since  World  War  II,  a  number  of 
modern  industries  have  been  established  by  Moroccan  and  foreign,  mainly 
French,  investors. 

In  recent  years,  the  Government,  aware  of  the  importance  of  a 
favorable  investment  climate,  has  introduced  a  number  of  financial  and 
fiscal  incentives  and  offered  selective  tariff  protection  to  new  industries. 
One  of  its  measures  to  encourage  economic  growth  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Banque  Nationale  pour  le  Developpement  Economique  (BNDE) 
in  mid- 19 59,  with  power  to  employ  a  variety  of  investment  techniques:  it 
can  grant  long  and  medium-term  loans,  discount  medium-term  credits  made 
by  commercial  banks;  establish  enterprises  on  its  own  initiative;  take 
equity  participations;  and  offer  guarantees.  From  its  inception  to  June  30, 
1962,  BNDE  made  23  direct  loans  amounting  to  63  million  dirhams  (about 
$12.6  million).  It  has  assisted  both  public  and  private  enterprises  in 
establishing  new  plants  or  expanding  existing  ones  in  the  fields  of  electric 
power,  transport,  agriculture,  textiles,  food  and  beverages,  chemicals, 
leather,  paper,  petroleum,  refractory  materials,  car  and  truck  assembly  and 
other  metallurgical  plants. 

BNDE  was  in  need  of  new  resources  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to 
promote  private  investment  in  Morocco  more  vigorously.  The  new  re- 
sources were  provided  in  December  1962  by  the  Bank  through  a  loan 
equivalent  to  $15  million  in  foreign  exchange  and  by  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  through  an  investment  of  Dh7.5  million 
(equivalent  to  US$1.5  million)  in  a  new  share  issue  of  BNDE.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  World  Bank  and  IFC  had  been  engaged  in  a 
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joint  financing  operation.  The  Bank  and  IFC  financing  will  substantially 
increase  the  funds  available  to  BNDE  for  credits  and  other  investments. 
The  Bank  loan  will  be  operated  as  a  line  of  credit  and  will  be 
committed  for  individual  projects  to  be  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Bank  of  BNDE.  The  loan  was  guaranteed  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco. 
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Purpose  and  Number  of  Loans 

Amount 

Railways  

Port                         

..    1 
.    1 

2 

$28,000,000 
13,500,000 

$41,500,000 

Nigeria 


Nigeria,  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  most 
populous  country  in  Africa,  became  a  member  of  the  Bank  in  its  own 
right  in  1961.  But  even  before  it  achieved  independence  in  1960,  Nigeria 
had  had  working  contacts  with  the  Bank.  In  1958  it  borrowed  $28  mil- 
lion, with  the  guarantee  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  development  of  its 
railway  network.  And  five  years  before  that,  it  was  the  first  African  coun- 
try to  be  visited  by  a  general  survey  mission  sent  by  the  Bank.  The  Bank 
continued  to  be  active  in  Nigeria  after  its  independence.  In  December 
1962  the  Bank  made  a  loan  equivalent  to  $13.5  million  to  extend  and 
improve  the  Port  of  Lagos.  The  Bank  acted  as  Executing  Agency  for  the 
UN  Special  Fund  project  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  large  multipurpose 
dam  on  the  Niger  River,  and  is  now  exploring  with  Nigeria  and  other 
interested  governments  the  possibility  of  mobilizing  finance  for  the  dam's 
construction.  Nigeria  has  been  the  subject  of  consultative  group  arrange- 
ments in  which  the  coordination  of  assistance  for  its  development  has  been 
discussed  by  groups  of  other  interested  countries  meeting  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Bank.  In  addition,  the  Bank  is  bearing  half  the  costs  of  a 
study  looking  toward  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  road  net- 
work in  northern  Nigeria,  and  has  nearly  completed  consideration  of  a 
loan  for  electricity  transmission. 

Railways 

The  Bank's  loan  of  $28  million  made  in  May  1958  is  helping  to 
carry  out  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  into  the  remote  but  poten- 
tially rich  agricultural  areas  of  northeast  Nigeria.  A  completely  new  line, 
407  miles  long,  is  being  constructed  from  Kuru  on  the  Jos  plateau  through 
Bauchi  and  Bornu  provinces  (where  some  three  million  people  live)  to 
Maiduguri  near  Lake  Chad.  It  will  be  completed  in  1964.  In  place  of 
the  present  roundabout  and  inadequate  road  connections,  the  new  line 
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will  provide  a  connection  from  the  northeast  provinces  to  the  coast  at  Port 
Harcourt  (over  900  miles  away)  and  Lagos  (more  than  1,100  miles  away) 
and  to  the  rest  of  Nigeria.  This  will  make  it  practicable  to  develop  the 
agriculture  of  the  plains  of  Bornu,  and  should  thus  do  much  to  raise  living 
standards  in  the  northeast.  The  area  is  particularly  suited  for  growing 
cotton  and  groundnuts  (for  export)  and  for  the  production  of  grains  and 
livestock  for  the  domestic  market. 

Besides  helping  to  finance  the  Bornu  Extension,  the  Bank's  loan  is 
also  paying  some  of  the  costs  of  a  five-year  development  program  carried 
out  by  the  Nigerian  Railway  Corporation  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
railway  system  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  exports.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  railways  have  acquired  38  diesel  locomotives,  over  1,400  freight 
cars  and  more  than  200  passenger  cars,  and  rebuilt  and  extended  stations, 
yards  and  workshops,  improved  communications  and  re-laid  major  routes 
with  heavier  track. 

Port 

In  December  1962  the  Bank  made  a  loan  equivalent  to  $13.5  mil- 
lion to  the  Nigerian  Ports  Authority,  a  public  corporation  established  in 
1955,  to  help  to  extend  and  improve  the  port  of  Lagos,  through  which 
passes  about  four  million  tons  of  cargo  a  year,  about  half  of  Nigeria's 
foreign  trade.   The  loan  was  guaranteed  by  the  Federation  of  Nigeria. 

The  Nigerian  Ports  Authority  has  made  vigorous  and  successful 
efforts  to  modernize  port  operations  through  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  the  use  of  modern  cargo-handling  procedures.  Traffic  has 
increased  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ports,  however,  particularly  at  Lagos, 
which  serves  the  Federal  Territory  and  most  of  the  external  trade  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  regions.  The  project  now  being  undertaken  with 
Bank  assistance  is  part  of  the  Authority's  six-year  development  program  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  given  the  highest  priority  in  the  trans- 
port sector  of  the  National  Development  Plan  (1962-68). 

The  port  of  Lagos  consists  of  Customs  Quay,  used  principally  for 
cargo  consigned  to  the  island  of  Lagos,  and  Apapa  Quay  on  the  mainland. 
Although  berthing  space  at  Apapa  has  doubled  in  the  past  seven  years, 
the  number  of  ships  seeking  berths  has  increased  nearly  fourfold,  with  con- 
sequent delays  to  shipping.  The  Bank  funds  will  be  used  for  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  Apapa  project,  which  should  be  completed  by  1966. 
Under  the  project,  the  number  of  berths  at  Apapa  Quay  will  be  increased 
from  nine  to  thirteen  through  an  extension  of  the  main  quay  wall  from 
about  4,900  to  7,424  feet.  The  project  also  includes  land  reclamation  and 
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dredging,  the  installation  of  water  and  power  facilities,  railway  and  crane 
tracks  and  portal  cranes,  the  construction  of  two  warehouses,  four  transit 
sheds,  the  completion  of  two  warehouses  and  the  purchase  of  a  floating 
crane,  a  fresh  water  delivery  vessel  and  mechanical  cargo-handling 
equipment. 

Niger  Dam  Survey 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  the  Bank  acted  as 
Executing  Agency  for  a  survey  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  constructing  a 
dam  for  electric  power  generation,  navigation,  flood  control  and  irrigation 
on  the  River  Niger.  The  survey  recommended  construction  of  a  large  dam 
near  Kainji,  about  600  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  River.  Mem- 
bers of  the  consultative  group  on  Nigeria  organized  by  the  Bank  have 
begun  to  consider  the  possibility  of  helping  to  finance  the  Kainji  Dam 
project. 

Technical  Assistance 

In  March  1963  the  Bank  announced  its  agreement  to  share  half 
the  costs  of  a  study  looking  toward  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
road  network  in  northern  Nigeria.  Inadequate  transport  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  Northern  region,  and  especially  to  the 
realization  of  its  potential  in  agriculture  and  fisheries.  The  study  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Northern  Regional  Government's  plan  to  improve  and 
enlarge  the  road  network. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governments  of  Nigeria  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Bank  organized  a  general  survey  mission  in  1953.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  group  of  15  experts  on  various  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  was  largely  recruited  outside  the  staff  of  the  Bank.  The  mis- 
sion's task  was  to  appraise  the  prospects  of  economic  development  in 
Nigeria,  and  to  recommend  practical  measures  for  realizing  them.  Its 
report,  made  public  in  September  1954,  analyzed  each  of  the  main  sectors 
of  the  Nigerian  economy  in  detail,  and  put  forward  proposals  for  develop- 
ment measures  to  be  taken  over  the  five  fiscal  years  to  March  1960.  The 
report's  general  conclusion  was  that  Nigeria  had  made  remarkable  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  progress  over  the  previous  15  years,  and  that 
economic  growth  could  be  continued  and  even  accelerated.  Between  1961 
and  1963  a  member  of  the  Bank's  staff  served  as  Economic  Adviser  to  the 
Government. 
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Purpose  and  Number  of  Loans  Amount 

Power  2  $108,000,000 

Railways  2  33,000,000 

Agriculture     1  5,600,000 


5       $146,600,000 


Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

nphe  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  was  formed  in  1953  by  three 
-*-  territories,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  all 
to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  guaranteed 
the  five  loans  made  by  the  Bank  in  the  area.  Two  of  these  loans,  amount- 
ing to  $33  million,  were  for  railway  expansion  and  development,  while 
another  is  helping  to  improve  the  standards  of  African  agriculture.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Bank's  lending,  however,  has  been  concentrated  on 
electric  power  development;  one  loan,  made  in  1956,  helped  to  pay  for 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-known  of  all  development  projects  undertaken 
in  the  world  in  recent  years — the  Kariba  hydroelectric  scheme. 

Electric  Power 

Postwar  economic  development  in  the  Rhodesias  has  been  rapid. 
Northern  Rhodesia's  output  of  copper,  the  area's  largest  export,  is  now 
roughly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  immediate  prewar  years.  In  Southern 
Rhodesia,  in  the  first  five  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  real  output  rose 
by  60%,  the  volume  of  exports  increased  by  50%,  and  the  number  of  fac- 
tories nearly  doubled.  Both  the  Rhodesias  depend  heavily  on  electricity, 
which  provides  power  for  virtuallv  all  the  essential  services.  But  with 
more  than  three-quarters  of  total  power  output  consumed  by  industry, 
mines  and  smelters,  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in 
demand,  and  at  times  rationing  has  been  necessary.  Power  development 
has  therefore  ranked  high  among  economic  needs. 

The  Bank's  first  loan  for  electric  power  in  central  Africa  was  made 
in  February  1952,  to  Southern  Rhodesia.  It  financed  imports  of  equip- 
ment needed  for  power  production  and  distribution  under  a  five-year 
development  plan  running  to  March  1955.  Under  the  program,  about 
230,000  kilowatts  of  new  generating  capacity  was  installed  in  coal-fired 
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power  stations  at  Salisbury,  Bulawayo  and  Umniati,  more  than  doubling 
Southern  Rhodesia's  total  power  capacity.  In  addition,  about  2,000  miles 
of  transmission  lines  were  erected,  together  with  substations,  transformers 
and  other  equipment. 

But  this  program  was  basically  a  stopgap.  It  was  already  clear  in 
1951  that  power  demand  would  outstrip  even  the  enlarged  supply  by  1961. 
The  need  for  more  power  is  being  met  by  a  single  hydroelectric  scheme — 
the  Kariba  project,  which  has  an  initial  capacity  of  600,000  kilowatts  and 
will  ultimately  be  capable  of  producing  well  over  a  million  kilowatts  of 
power.  As  its  share  in  an  international  financing  operation  which  brought 
together  a  total  equivalent  to  $225  million  for  the  first  stage  of  the  Kariba 
project,  the  Bank  lent  $80  million  in  June  1956  to  the  Federal  Power 
Board,  the  government  corporation  responsible  for  the  work.  The  loan 
was  at  that  time  the  largest  made  by  the  Bank  for  a  single  project  and  it 
remains  its  largest  loan  on  the  African  continent. 

The  dam  blocks  the  Kariba  Gorge  on  the  Zambezi  River,  in  a 
remote  area  some  300  miles  downstream  from  the  Victoria  Falls  and 
170  miles  from  Salisbury.  It  is  of  arch  construction,  420  feet  high  and 
over  a  third  of  a  mile  long  at  the  crest.  The  work,  started  in  1956,  was 
completed  on  time  in  spite  of  unprecedented  floods,  which  in  1958  en- 
gulfed the  140-foot  high  cofferdam  and  carried  away  construction  bridges 
across  the  gorge.  The  dam  now  impounds  the  largest  man-made  lake  in 
the  world,  some  200  miles  long  and  20  miles  across  at  it  widest  point.  The 
turbines,  100,000-kilowatt  generators  and  transformers  are  housed  in  an 
underground  powerhouse  excavated  in  the  side  of  the  gorge.  About  900 
miles  of  high  voltage  transmission  lines  link  Kariba  with  the  main  con- 
suming centers,  one  line  running  north  via  Lusaka  to  Kitwe,  the  principal 
distribution  center  for  the  Northern  Rhodesian  Copperbelt,  and  two  run- 
ning southward,  via  Norton  and  Umniati  respectively,  to  serve  the  cities 
of  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Power  began  to  flow 
from  Kariba  in  January  1960. 

Railways 

Another  main  objective  of  postwar  development  plans  has  been 
to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  Rhodesia  Railways.  This  government-owned 
system  is  the  main  outlet  for  the  landlocked  Rhodesias,  providing  con- 
nections to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  through  Portuguese  territory, 
and  to  the  railway  system  of  South  Africa;  it  carries  virtually  all  Rhode- 
sian exports.  In  1952,  with  freight  tonnage  70%  higher  than  in  1946,  the 
Railways  embarked  on  a  development  program  to  modernize  their  rolling 
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stock,  permanent  way  and  equipment.  In  addition,  to  relieve  pressure  on 
the  existing  route  to  the  east  through  the  port  of  Beira,  in  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  Mozambique,  a  completely  new  200-mile  line — the  South  East 
Connection — was  built  from  Bannockburn  to  the  Mozambique  border. 
Here  it  connected  with  another  line,  newly  built  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  to  provide  a  through  route  to  the  port  of  Laurenco  Marques. 

The  Bank  lent  $14  million  to  Northern  Rhodesia  in  March  1953 
to  help  in  financing  the  program.  Over  the  next  three  years,  the  Railways 
bought  over  100  new  steam  locomotives,  more  than  20  diesel  electric  loco- 
motives, about  200  passenger  coaches,  and  several  thousand  wagons,  mostly 
for  coal  and  mineral  carrying.  Workshops  at  Bulawayo,  Umtali  and  else- 
where were  extended  and  re-equipped,  and  track,  marshaling  yards,  com- 
munications and  staff  housing  were  improved.  The  South  East  Connection 
was  opened  to  traffic  in  August  1955,  and  was  soon  carrying  half  of 
Rhodesian  copper  exports. 

In  June  1958  the  Bank  lent  $19  million  to  the  Federation  to  help 
in  meeting  the  cost  of  a  later  phase  of  the  railway  program,  this  time  with 
the  emphasis  on  improving  operating  efficiency  rather  than  on  expanding 
capacity.  This  loan  was  made  in  concert  with  a  public  issue  of  $6  million 
of  15-year  bonds,  offered  in  the  New  York  market  by  an  investment 
banking  group  headed  by  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  Inc.  The  proceeds  of  the 
issue,  the  Federation's  first  in  the  New  York  market,  were  used  for  general 
development.  The  Bank's  loan  helped  to  pay  for  46  heavy  steam  loco- 
motives, a  dozen  diesel  locomotives,  some  special-purpose  rolling  stock, 
major  improvements  to  track,  bridges  and  traffic  and  operating  facilities, 
and  the  extension  of  centralized  traffic  control  over  the  main  lines  of  the 
system. 

Agriculture 

The  practices  of  African  farmers  in  the  Rhodesias  remain  primitive 
and  inefficient,  the  crops  raised  (mostly  corn,  millet  and  beans)  meeting 
only  the  needs  of  bare  subsistence.  Tribal  lands  are  cropped  until  yields 
begin  to  fall  off,  when  the  cultivators  move  to  new  plots.  The  growth  of 
population  in  recent  decades  has  made  for  more  intensive  cultivation  and 
grazing  of  lands,  resulting  in  lost  soil  fertility  and,  often,  serious  erosion. 

In  April  1960  the  Bank  lent  $5.6  million  toward  the  cost  of  the 
second  half  of  a  seven-year  program  intended  to  establish  African  farmers 
on  permanent  holdings  and  to  help  them  produce  cash  crops  as  a  basis 
for  higher  living  standards.  The  loan  was  made  to  the  Federation,  which 
re-lent  the  proceeds  to  the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia.   The  pro- 
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gram,  successfully  completed  in  March  1963,  provided  for  the  permanent 
settlement  of  farmers  on  arable  lands  with  individual  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  with  grazing  rights  in  communal  grazing  areas.  Under  the 
program,  several  million  acres  of  arable  and  grazing  land  were  surveyed 
and  assessed,  individual  plots  and  settlement  areas  were  allocated  to 
176,000  farmers,  water  supplies  were  provided,  and  over  10,000  miles  of 
farm-to-market  roads  were  constructed.  The  program  also  provided  for  soil 
conservation  measures,  and  improvement  of  auxiliary  services  such  as  agri- 
cultural research,  demonstration,  extension,  farm  credit,  and  marketing 
and  the  establishment  of  41  cooperatives.  The  main  cash  crops  to  be 
grown  are  groundnuts  and  Turkish-type  tobacco.  Cattle  sales  were  also 
considerably  increased  as  a  result  of  the  program.  By  1970,  total  food 
production  on  each  small  holding  should  reach  twice  its  1960  level. 
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Ruanda-Urundi 

Purpose  Bank  Loan 

Transportation    $4,800,000 

"Doth  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  which  achieved  independence  in  July  1962, 
■*~*  have  applied  for  membership  in  the  Bank.  Formerly  both  were 
administered  by  Belgium  as  the  United  Nations  Trust  Territory  of 
Ruanda-Urundi.  In  June  1957,  the  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $4.8  million  to 
the  Trust  Territory,  guaranteed  by  the  Belgian  Government,  to  help  in 
financing  construction  of  a  new  port  at  Usumbura,  then  the  administrative 
capital  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  also  a  20-mile  highway  rising  from 
Usumbura  to  the  central  plateau  where  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
lives  and  works.  Both  projects  were  completed  in  1960. 

This  road  and  port  form  the  main  artery  for  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  two  countries.  At  Usumbura,  the  Bank's  loan  helped  to  pay  for  con- 
struction of  two  quays  built  around  an  interior  basin  at  the  lakeside,  with 
breakwaters  to  protect  the  port  entrance  from  the  high  waves  caused  by 
the  prevailing  southwesterly  winds.  The  new  mountain  highway  replaces 
the  most  difficult  section  of  the  former  road  up  to  the  central  plateau;  it 
is  shorter  than  the  old  route,  traverses  more  favorable  terrain,  and  is  built 
to  higher  standards. 
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Republic  of  South  Africa 


Purpose  and  Number  of  Loans  Amount 

Power   3       $  74,000,000 

Transportation    7  147,800,000 


10       $221,800,000 


/"T"ihe  Bank  has  made  ten  loans  to  South  Africa,  totaling  the  equivalent 
■*-  of  nearly  $222  million  (of  which  about  $120  million  has  been  repaid). 
It  has  acted  in  conjunction  with  private  investors  by  making  some  of  its 
loans  simultaneously  with  issues  of  South  African  bonds  in  the  United 
States  market. 

Electric  Power 

The  Bank's  three  loans  for  electric  power  development  were  made 
to  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission  (ESCOM).  This  autonomous  gov- 
ernment agency  supplies  about  three-quarters  of  all  the  electricity  used 
in  South  Africa.  In  spite  of  a  rapid  enlargement  of  its  generating,  trans- 
mitting and  distributing  facilities  between  1945  and  1950,  ESCOM  found 
that  it  was  failing  to  expand  its  output  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
demand.  Power  shortages  were  particularly  acute  on  the  Rand,  which 
includes  many  important  mining  and  industrial  centers,  and  it  was  also 
found  necessary  to  ration  or  reduce  supplies  to  consumers  elsewhere.  To 
remedy  the  situation,  ESCOM  embarked  in  1950  on  a  program  for  the 
continuous  expansion  of  its  facilities. 

Three  Bank  loans  were  designed  to  assist  this  program.  The  first, 
of  $30  million,  was  made  in  January  1951.  It  paid  for  imports  needed 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  program,  and  was  completely  disbursed 
by  1953.  The  second  loan,  also  of  $30  million,  was  made  in  August  1953. 
Like  the  earlier  loan,  it  paid  for  imports  of  such  equipment  as  turbo- 
generators, boilers,  switchgear,  transformers,  cable  and  structural  materials. 
The  third  loan,  of  $14  million,  was  made  in  December  1961.  It  is  assist- 
ing the  expansion  of  the  generating  and  transmission  system  which  serves 
the  northern  Cape  area,  the  Rand,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Eastern 
Transvaal,  the  country's  most  heavily  industrialized  and  mining  regions. 
ESCOM's  expansion  program  in  these  areas  includes  the  construction  of 
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the  new  Komati  power  station  in  Eastern  Transvaal,  with  an  initial  gener- 
ating capacity  of  750,000  kilowatts;  the  expansion  of  the  High  veld  power 
station  in  the  Orange  Free  State  by  the  addition  of  120,000  kilowatts  of 
capacity,  and  the  construction  of  314  miles  of  high  voltage  transmission 
lines  with  associated  substations. 

Transportation 

The  Bank's  seven  loans  for  transport  development  in  South  Africa 
have  all  been  used  to  finance  successive  stages  of  the  continuous  develop- 
ment program  of  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration 
(SAR),  a  government  department  responsible  for  operating  the  railways, 
ocean  ports,  airlines,  and  some  road  transport  services.  The  program,  de- 
signed to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  country's  transport  system  and 
modernize  its  facilities,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  public  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

South  Africa's  transport  services,  like  its  power  system,  were  over- 
strained after  the  war.  Particularly  serious  was  the  Railways'  inability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  mines,  whose  output  forms  a  large  part  of  the  heavy 
traffic  carried.  The  Bank's  first  loan  for  transport  development  was  made 
in  January  1951,  at  the  same  time  as  its  first  power  loan.  SAR  received 
the  proceeds  of  a  $20  million  loan  from  the  Bank  to  the  Government,  as 
well  as  the  proceeds  of  a  $10  million  private  placement  of  promissory 
notes  with  a  group  of  American  commercial  banks.  A  second  loan,  of 
$30  million,  followed  in  August  1953;  a  third,  of  $25.2  million  in  Novem- 
ber 1955;  two  more,  both  of  $25  million,  in  October  1957  and  Decem- 
ber 1958;  and  the  sixth,  of  $11.6  million,  in  June  1959.  These  Bank 
loans,  totaling  $136.8  million,  assisted  the  construction  of  new  lines,  an 
increase  in  line  capacity  by  double-tracking,  the  addition  of  rolling  stock, 
including  locomotives,  the  electrification  or  dieselization  of  certain  lines 
and  other  improvements. 

Further  investment  in  the  railways  is  essential  to  economic  growth 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  1960  the  SAR  launched  a  five-year  (1960-65) 
expansion  program.  The  Bank's  seventh  loan  of  $11  million  for  transport 
development  was  made  in  December  1961.  The  loan,  fully  disbursed  by 
1963,  provided  part  of  the  foreign  exchange  requirements  of  the  Railways' 
expansion  program  for  the  two  years,  1961/62  and  1962/63. 
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Republic  of  the  Sudan 

'  I  %ree  loans,  totaling  $74  million,  have  been  made  for  development  in 
•*-  the  Sudan  since  the  country  joined  the  Bank  in  1957.  One,  made  in 
1958,  has  helped  to  pay  for  materials  and  equipment  needed  to  enlarge, 
improve  and  extend  the  services  of  both  rail  and  water  transport,  which 
provide  the  chief  means  of  moving  passengers  and  freight  within  the 
Sudan.  Two  irrigation  loans,  made  in  1960  and  1961,  will  help  to  enlarge 
and  diversify  output  of  cotton  and  other  agricultural  products  which  com- 
pose virtually  the  whole  of  the  Sudan's  exports.  The  latest  of  these  loans 
was  made  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Development  Association; 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Bank  and  IDA  had  cooperated  in 
financing  one  project. 

Transportation 

Almost  all  passenger  and  freight  traffic  in  the  Sudan  moves  either 
by  rail  or  by  river  transport,  both  of  which  are  operated  by  the  state-owned 
Sudan  Railways.  The  Railways  provide  services  along  the  Nile  and  also 
to  the  west  and  to  Port  Sudan  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  gateway  through 
which  almost  all  the  country's  exports  and  imports  must  pass,  while  the 
river  services  cover  long  stretches  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries.  The 
demands  of  the  Sudan's  rapidly  growing  economy  have  put  a  severe  strain 
on  both  rail  and  river  services,  and  also  on  the  facilities  of  Port  Sudan 
(also  managed  by  the  Railways).  With  traffic  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  10%  annually,  the  Sudan  Railways  embarked  in  1958  on  a  com- 
prehensive development  program  to  improve  and  enlarge  their  services, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  the  Bank  lent  $39  million  to  the  Sudan  to  meet 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  involved. 

Much  of  the  loan  has  been  used  to  pay  for  new  railway  equipment. 
The  Sudan  Railways  have  bought  40  main-line  locomotives,  over  1,300 
freight  cars,  undercarriages  for  nearly  90  passenger  coaches  (the  bodies 
were  built  in  the  Railways  own  workshops),  and  equipment  for  shops, 
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yards  and  communications.  The  500-mile  Kassala-Gadaref  line  has  been 
re-laid  with  heavier  track  to  provide  an  alternative  freight  route  to  Port 
Sudan.  The  railway  program  has  also  included  two  new  extensions — one 
running  about  210  miles  to  Nyala  in  the  west,  and  another  running  about 
280  miles  south  to  Wau.  The  western  extension  provides  fast  and  cheap 
transport  for  gum  arabic,  groundnuts,  sesame  seed,  tobacco  and  livestock 
produced  in  regions  previously  served  only  by  primitive  roads;  the  southern 
extension  connects  the  railway  system  to  an  area  of  woods  and  grasslands 
where  oilseeds,  rice,  timber  and  tropical  produce  can  be  grown. 

The  Railways  have  improved  river  transport  services  by  adding  new 
diesel  craft  to  their  fleet,  and  converting  some  vessels  from  steam  to  diesel 
power.  At  Port  Sudan,  two  new  cargo  berths  have  been  built.  These  will 
reduce  the  slow  and  costly  loading  and  unloading  at  pontoon  moorings 
now  necessary  when  the  port  is  congested. 

Agriculture 

The  most  productive  areas  of  the  Sudan  are  those  cultivated  under 
irrigation  along  the  Blue  and  White  Nile.  Of  these,  the  best  known  is 
the  million-acre  area,  just  south  of  Khartoum,  included  within  the  long- 
established  Gezira  irrigation  scheme.  This  is  generally  agreed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  irrigation  projects  ever  undertaken  in  the  world, 
making  possible  efficient  production  by  comparatively  unskilled  labor,  and 
providing  its  tenant  farmers  with  a  satisfactory  cash  income.  It  has  recently 
been  extended  westward  to  bring  water  to  an  additional  830,000  acres. 
This  Managil  extension,  as  it  is  called,  will  add  10%  to  the  value  of  crop 
production  in  the  Sudan.  It  had  been  in  the  making  since  1957,  with  the 
first  half  of  the  extension  financed  by  the  Sudanese  Government  from  its 
own  resources.  In  June  1960  the  World  Bank  came  to  assist  the  comple- 
tion of  the  second  half  with  a  loan  of  $15.5  million. 

The  main  works  consist  of  about  160  miles  of  major  canals,  with 
minor  watercourses  covering  several  thousand  miles.  The  Sudanese  engi- 
neers design  not  only  the  canals,  the  control  points,  the  pumping  systems, 
and  all  the  other  needs  of  irrigation,  they  also  design  and  build  the  com- 
munity facilities  in  the  villages  in  which  the  new  settlers  will  live.  These 
villages  are  complete  with  schools,  community  centers,  health  services, 
water  and  power  supplies,  and  all  the  other  features  familiar  enough  in 
developed  countries.  Alreadv,  more  than  30,000  new  tenant  farmers  have 
homes  and  holdings  in  the  Managil  area.  When  the  extension  is  completed, 
it  will  accommodate  over  50,000  tenant  farmers  with  their  families,  in 
addition  to  thousands  of  others  working  in  the  area.  Cotton  ginning 
capacity  in  the  area  is  being  increased  by  about  30%. 
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Expansion  of  crop  production  in  the  Sudan  is  seriously  limited  by 
a  shortage  of  irrigation  water  during  the  long  season  of  low  river  flow, 
lasting  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  mid-July.  To  alleviate  this 
shortage,  the  Government  is  now  building  a  large  dam  at  Roseires  on  the 
Blue  Nile.  The  dam  will  create  a  storage  reservoir  stretching  66  miles 
back  to  the  Ethiopian  border.  The  central  concrete  section  will  be  200 
feet  high  and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long,  with  earthfill  embankments  extend- 
ing for  almost  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Construction  is  expected 
to  take  another  four  years,  interrupted  annually  for  about  two  months 
during  the  flood  season.  The  Sudanese  Government  is  putting  up  the 
equivalent  of  almost  $40  million  for  the  project  and  the  rest  of  the  financ- 
ing is  being  provided  by  a  Bank  loan  of  $19.5  million,  and  IDA  credit  of 
$13  million — all  made  in  June  1961 — and  a  Federal  German  Government 
loan  of  $18.4  million. 

The  water  from  Roseires  will  be  put  to  a  variety  of  irrigation  uses. 
Some  will  go  to  the  Gezira  and  Managil  areas,  making  it  possible  to  alter 
the  pattern  of  crop  rotation  so  that  an  extra  crop  can  be  grown  on  300,000 
acres.  Some  will  be  used  to  alleviate  shortages  in  other  areas.  A  large 
proportion  will  be  available  to  irrigate  for  the  first  time  some  one  million 
acres.  With  additional  water  available,  other  marketable  crops  like  wheat, 
groundnuts,  dura  and  lubia  could  be  grown  besides  extra  long-staple  cotton. 

Technical  Assistance 

The  Bank  has  agreed  to  assign  a  member  of  its  Development  Advi- 
sory Service  as  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Government. 

The  Bank  also  is  acting  as  Executing  Agency  for  a  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  survey  of  the  electric  power  requirements  of  Sudan  looking 
toward  the  preparation  of  a  long-range  program  for  power  development. 
The  survey  will  be  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  Sudan's  power  needs 
and  potential.  It  includes  an  examination  of  Sudan's  existing  power  re- 
quirements, an  estimate  of  the  demand  expected  within  the  next  10  to 
15  years  and  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  most  economical  develop- 
ment of  facilities  to  meet  these  needs,  including  new  hydroelectric  and 
thermal  plants  and  the  extension  of  high  voltage  transmission  lines.  The 
survey  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  September  1963. 

Coordination  of  Assistance 

The  Sudan  has  been  the  subject  of  a  consultative  group  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  coordination  of  assistance  for  its  development  has  been 
discussed  by  other  interested  countries  meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Bank. 
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Swaziland 


Swaziland,  a  British  dependency  in  southern  Africa,  has  an  area  of  6,700 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  250,000.  Traditionally,  farming 
and  stock  raising  have  been  the  main  activity,  but  mining  is  of  growing 
importance  and  new  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  are  being 
set  up.  The  Bank  Group's  efforts  in  Swaziland  have  been  directed  toward 
building  foundations  for  further  economic  growth,  by  financing  projects 
for  highways  and  electric  power  development. 

Highway  Construction 

In  March  1962  the  International  Development  Association  extended 
a  development  credit  equivalent  to  $2.8  million  to  help  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  an  all-weather  highway  extending  112  miles  across  Swaziland 
from  the  border  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  on  the  west,  to  the 
Mozambique  border  on  the  east.  The  new  highway  will  facilitate  external 
trade  and  stimulate  Swaziland's  economic  growth:  it  will  link  Swaziland's 
largest  towns,  in  which  trade,  industry  and  governmental  services  are  con- 
centrated, with  the  most  productive  agricultural,  forestry  and  mineral  areas, 
and  will  open  new  lands  to  cultivation.  A  new  railroad  is  being  built,  but 
it  will  be  used  primarily  for  the  transport  of  iron  ore  from  the  mining  area 
and  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  mine;  so  that  highways  will  continue 
to  be  the  main  means  of  transport  within  the  territory. 

There  are  some  1,150  miles  of  roads  in  Swaziland,  of  which  250 
miles  are  trunk  roads,  390  miles  are  main  roads  and  the  remainder,  sec- 
ondary roads.  With  the  exception  of  one  section,  none  of  the  roads  is 
paved.  A  road  construction  program  has  been  under  way  since  1958  with 
the  object  of  improving  road  standards  and  of  paving  the  main  trunk  roads. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  112-mile  trans-territorial  road  which  the 
IDA  credit  is  assisting.  It  will  be  a  two-lane  highway,  and  will  be  paved 
over  the  part  carrying  the  heaviest  traffic,  a  distance  of  70  miles  from  the 
South  African  border;  the  remainder  will  be  surfaced  with  gravel.  The 
project  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1964. 
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Power 

Swaziland's  rich  iron  resources  on  the  Bomvu  Ridge  at  the  western 
border  of  the  territory  are  just  now  beginning  to  be  developed.  Private 
British  and  South  African  interests  have  formed  the  Swaziland  Iron-Ore 
Development  Company  for  this  purpose.  Operations  are  scheduled  to 
begin  early  in  1965  and  the  entire  output  of  the  Company  mine,  expected 
to  be  12  million  tons  over  the  next  ten  years,  will  be  sold  to  Japanese 
steel  mills  under  a  long-term  contract.  A  140-mile  railroad  is  being  built 
from  the  mine  to  the  Mozambique  border  for  shipment  of  the  ore  through 
the  port  of  Lourenco  Marques. 

The  wood-pulp  industry  evolved  from  the  afforestation  of  a  large 
area  in  the  high  veld  of  western  Swaziland,  begun  in  1949.  Ten  years 
later  the  Usutu  Pulp  Company,  in  which  the  Swazi  tribal  authorities  have 
acquired  a  financial  participation,  was  formed.  It  now  has  more  than  a 
100,000  acres  under  timber,  mainly  conifers — one  of  the  largest  man- 
planted  forests  in  the  world.  The  Company  has  built  a  modern  pulp  mill 
on  the  bank  of  the  Great  Usutu  River  in  the  center  of  the  forest.  The  mill 
began  operation  last  year,  and  at  full  capacity  will  produce  100,000  tons 
of  sulphate  pulp  annually,  all  of  which  will  be  exported. 

The  power  requirements  of  the  iron  mine  and  the  pulp  company 
gave  urgency  to  the  need  for  additional  generating  capacity  in  Swaziland. 
To  meet  these  and  other  needs,  the  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $4.2  million  in 
May  1963.  The  loan  will  assist  the  construction  of  the  10,000-kilowatt 
Edwaleni  hydroelectric  plant  and  a  1,000-kilowatt  thermal  plant,  together 
with  associated  transmission  and  distribution  facilities.  These  will  be  the 
first  power  installations  to  be  built  by  the  Swaziland  Electricity  Board, 
which  was  established  in  1962  to  develop  an  electric  power  system.  The 
loan  was  guaranteed  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Edwaleni  power  project  will  be  built  on  the  Little  Usutu  River 
near  the  town  of  Manzini.  It  will  include  the  construction  of  a  35-foot 
high  diversion  dam,  6.4  miles  of  canals,  a  small  regulating  reservoir,  a 
surge  tower,  penstocks  and  a  power  plant  equipped  with  four  2,500-kilo- 
watt  generators.  The  1,000-kilowatt  thermal  plant  will  be  built  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  iron  ore  mine  prior  to  the  commissioning  of  the 
hydroelectric  plant,  and  will  be  retained  for  standby  service  in  the  future. 
Transmission  lines  will  be  constructed  to  the  iron  ore  mines,  to  the  pulp 
plant  township  of  Mhlambanyati,  to  Big  Bend,  to  Sidvodokvo  and  to 
Mbabane  and  Manzini  where  distribution  facilities  will  also  be  built.  The 
project  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end  of  1965. 
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Tanganyika 


Purpose  IFC  Investment 

Production  of  Sugar $2,800,000 


Tn  September  1962,  Tanganyika  became  a  member  of  the  Bank,  the 
-*-  International  Development  Association  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  in  its  own  right.  Although  the  Bank  has  made  no  loans  in 
Tanganyika  itself,  the  country  benefited  from  the  East  African  transport 
loan  of  1955.  In  addition,  a  general  survey  mission  was  organized  by  the 
Bank  at  the  request  of  the  Governments  of  Tanganyika  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  visited  the  country  in  1959.  The  mission  had  nine  members 
(all  but  one  recruited  from  outside  the  Bank's  staff);  its  report  was  pub- 
lished by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  in  March  1961  under  the  title  "The 
Economic  Development  of  Tanganyika." 

The  mission  concluded  that  in  many  respects  Tanganyika's  recent 
development  had  been  highly  satisfactory.  Agricultural,  mining  and  indus- 
trial production  had  increased  rapidly;  exports  had  been  growing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  6%.  The  main  economic  task  in  Tanganyika  was  the  long- 
run  development  of  agriculture  and  livestock,  which  contributed  most  of 
the  country's  physical  product.  Here  the  mission  divided  its  proposals 
between  "transformation"  and  "improvement",  the  latter  bringing  about 
greater  production  by  changes  which  could  fairly  easily  be  introduced 
into  African  farming  systems,  the  former  requiring  the  introduction  of  new 
and  radically  improved  systems  to  use  the  land  more  productively.  Under 
"improvement",  the  mission  emphasized  effective  extension  work,  includ- 
ing improved  agricultural  credit;  under  "transformation",  it  suggested  an 
experimental  program  of  planned  settlement  and  partnership  schemes  in 
unpopulated  areas,  and  also  the  preparation  of  a  program  of  irrigation  and 
flood  control  works.  The  mission  believed  that  while  opportunities  for 
industrial  development  in  Tanganyika  should  be  more  widely  publicized, 
a  policy  of  "forced  draft"  industrialization  would  be  out  of  place.  Other 
recommendations  included  further  geological  and  topographical  mapping 
of  the  country,  the  improvement  of  feeder  roads,  development  of  tourism 
(and  to  this  end,  continued  protection  of  game  animals)  and  the  stressing 
of  secondary  education. 
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Sugar  Industry 

In  June  1960  the  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC),  joined 
the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  (CDC),  the  Netherlands  Overseas 
Finance  Company  (NOFC),  and  Vereenigde  Klattensche  Cultuur  Matt- 
schappij  (VKCM),  in  investing  £2,300,000  (US  $6,400,000)  in  the 
Kilombero  Sugar  Company,  Ltd.  (KSC),  for  a  £3,210,000  project  to  grow 
and  mill  sugar  cane  and  produce  refined  sugar  for  the  Tanganyika  market. 
IFC's  investment  is  in  the  form  of  a  loan  equivalent  to  $2,800,000. 

The  Kilombero  Sugar  Company,  Ltd.  acquired  a  concession  of  fer- 
tile land  from  the  Tanganyikan  Government  on  the  Great  Ruaha  River 
in  the  Kilombero  Valley.  KSC  plans  to  clear  progressively  about  7,000 
acres,  on  which  sugar  cane  will  be  grown.  A  sugar  mill  and  refinery  with 
an  initial  capacity  of  20,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  per  year  were  constructed. 
Production  commenced  in  August  1962. 

The  KSC  enterprise  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the 
fertile  but  thinly  populated  Kilombero  Valley,  which  covers  2,400  square 
miles.  Hemmed  in  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  forest-covered  mountains,  the 
Kilombero  River  meanders  for  100  miles  along  this  gigantic  corridor.  The 
valley  includes  the  Selous  Game  preserve  which  abounds  in  lions,  ele- 
phants and  other  African  wild  life.  In  addition  to  sugar,  much  of  the  land 
is  suitable  for  food  and  cash  crops  such  as  rice,  cassava,  rosella,  tobacco, 
cocoa  and  coffee. 
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unisia 


Purpose  IDA  Credit    1FC  Investment 

School    Construction        $5,000,000 

Fertilizer    Plant $3,500,000 


/T1he  first  operation  in  Tunisia  by  the  World  Bank  group  came  in  Sep- 
-"-  tember  1962  when  the  International  Development  Association  (IDA), 
an  affiliate  of  the  Bank  extended  a  credit  of  $5  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  selected  secondary  and  technical  schools.  Two  months  later,  the 
Bank's  other  affiliate,  the  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC),  joined 
industrial  interests  in  Sweden  and  the  United  States  in  financing  a  new 
company  to  construct  and  operate  a  triple  superphosphate  fertilizer  plant 
at  the  Port  of  Sfax.  In  June  1963  the  Bank  agreed  to  join  the  Tunisian 
Government  in  financing  the  cost  of  engaging  consultants  to  make  a  study 
of  secondary  school  building  designs,  standards  and  procedures  and  to 
design  three  prototype  secondary  schools.  The  study  will  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  improving  the  functional  suitability  of  school  buildings  and  reduc- 
ing school  building  costs. 

School  Construction 

Tunisia's  development  planning  lays  great  stress  on  education.  The 
country  has  few  natural  resources;  although  it  has  almost  the  same  land 
area  as  England  or  New  York  State,  about  two-thirds  is  infertile  desert. 
In  these  circumstances,  improvement  of  the  living  standards  of  the  four 
million  inhabitants  is  particularly  dependent  on  the  development  of  skills 
for  more  productive  agriculture  and  the  expansion  of  industry  and  services. 

On  becoming  independent  in  June  1956,  Tunisia  inherited  an 
efficient  educational  system  which  required  expansion  to  meet  modern 
needs.  An  Education  Reform  Act  was  passed  in  1958  and  a  ten-year  pro- 
gram (1962-71)  was  adopted,  with  the  objectives  of  making  primary 
education  universal  and  greatly  expanding  the  secondary  school  system. 
The  secondary  system  includes  schools  providing  a  general  six-year  high 
school  course,  specialized  technical  high  schools,  and  middle  schools  which 
offer  three  years  of  training  with  a  practical  bent  for  children  who  cannot 
attain  full  secondary  school  level  or  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  another 
six  years  without  employment.    The  middle  schools  are  intended  to  pro- 
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Educational  project 

vide  the  pupils  relatively  quickly  with  the  basic  skills  needed  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  industry,  government  and  business. 

The  ten-year  educational  program  envisages  an  outlay  equivalent  to 
$210  million,  of  which  almost  two-thirds  will  be  spent  on  secondary  and 
middle  schools.  During  1962-64,  the  Government  will  spend  $31  mil- 
lion equivalent  on  the  expansion  of  secondary  and  middle  education. 
An  IDA  credit  of  $5  million  was  extended  to  help  provide  just  over  half 
the  financing  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  six  schools  which  will 
provide  places  for  4,000  students. 

A  part  of  the  credit  will  finance  an  extension  of  the  Ecole  Normale 
de  Professeurs  Adjoints  in  Tunis.  This  is  a  training  college  for  teachers 
for  the  new  middle  schools  and  the  first  half  of  secondary  schools,  and  is 
housed  in  overcrowded  and  unsuitable  conditions.  Also  in  Tunis  area, 
the  credit  will  help  to  build  the  Lycee  Technique  de  Rades  (designed  to 
provide  a  six-year  secondary  education  with  emphasis  on  mathematics  and 
technical  subjects)  and  to  construct  the  new  Lycee  de  Jeunes  Filles  de 
Rallia  Pare,  a  secondary  school  for  girls.  In  Sfax,  it  will  finance  expansion 
of  the  Lycee  Technique  de  Sfax.  The  remainder  of  the  credit  will  be 
used  to  build  two  large  middle  schools. 

Technical  Assistance 

In  June  1963,  the  Bank  agreed  to  pay  $375,000  to  meet  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  engaging  a  team  of  consultants  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  standardizing  school  building  designs,  reducing  building  costs  and 
designing  three  prototype  secondary  schools.  The  Tunisian  Government 
has  agreed  to  bear  the  balance  of  the  cost,  estimated  at  $180,000.  The 
study  will  be  completed  in  about  a  year's  time. 

Fertilizer  Plant 

In  November  1962,  the  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC), 
joined  Aktiebolaget  Forenade  Superfosfatfabriker  of  Helsingborg,  a  lead- 
ing Swedish  producer  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  Freeport 
International,  Incorporated,  New  York,  an  investment  subsidiary  of  a 
major  American  sulphur  producer,  in  financing  NPK  Engrais,  S.A.T.,  a 
new  Tunisian  company  which  is  to  construct  and  operate  a  triple  super- 
phosphate fertilizer  plant  at  the  port  of  Sfax.  The  new  plant  will  use  local 
deposits  of  phosphate  rock  for  raw  materials  and  thereby  stimulate  develop- 
ment of  a  major  Tunisian  resource.  The  plant,  with  an  annual  capacity 
of  approximately  150,000  metric  tons  of  triple  superphosphate,  is  to  begin 
operations  in  1965.    Very  substantial  quantities  of  the  company's  produc- 
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tion  will  be  bought  from  NPK  on  a  long-term  contract  by  Forenade  for 
distribution  in  Sweden.  It  is  expected  that  much  of  the  remainder  will 
be  sold  in  the  developing  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  all  these  mar- 
kets, the  use  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  is  rising.  Successful  operation  of 
the  NPK  plant  will  be  of  high  economic  value  to  Tunisia:  it  will  expand 
the  use  of  one  of  the  country's  important  natural  resources,  and  will  add 
materially  to  the  country's  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

The  total  investment  in  the  new  company  will  be  the  equivalent  of 
$14.2  million,  including  $6  million  in  share  capital.  Forenade  and  Free- 
port  International  committed  themselves  for  a  total  of  %llA  million  in  loan 
and  equity  investments.  The  IFC  agreed  to  invest  $1.5  million  in  NPK 
shares,  besides  lending  $2  million.  Some  $3.3  million  would  be  obtained 
through  suppliers'  credits  and  other  loans  sources. 

Coordination  of  Assistance 

Since  1962,  the  Bank  has  been  chairman  of  a  consultative  group  of 
governments  and  institutions  exchanging  information  on  present  and 
prospective  assistance  to  Tunisia. 
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Uganda 


Purpose  Bank  Loan 

Power  $8,400,000 


Tn  Uganda,  as  in  other  adjoining  territories  of  East  Africa,  the  Bank  has 
-*-  continued  to  be  active  since  the  signature  of  its  first  loan  in  the  area, 
the  $24  million  lent  to  the  East  Africa  High  Commission  in  1955  for 
railway  development.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Governments  of  Uganda 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Bank  sent  a  general  survey  mission  to 
Uganda  in  1960  to  examine  the  prospects  for  economic  development  in 
the  territory.  The  report  of  the  mission,  titled  "The  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  Uganda",  was  published  in  April  1962  by  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  In  March  1961,  the  Bank  lent  $8.4  million  to  the  Protectorate, 
with  the  United  Kingdom's  guarantee,  for  electric  power  development. 

Power 

Most  of  Uganda's  electric  power  comes  from  a  120,000-kilowatt 
hydroelectric  plant  at  Owen  Falls  on  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  downstream 
from  Lake  Victoria.  Demand  for  the  power  produced  at  Owen  Falls  has 
not  developed  to  the  extent  expected,  and  with  only  about  half  of  the 
plant's  capacity  now  being  used,  the  Uganda  Electricity  Board  has  em- 
barked on  a  five-year  development  program  designed  to  extend  the  Board's 
service  area  and  widen  the  power  market.  The  Bank's  loan  is  helping  to 
finance  this  program. 

At  present,  power  from  Owen  Falls  serves  the  major  towns  of  Kam- 
pala, Entebbe  and  Jinja,  the  southern  part  of  Uganda  between  Lake 
Victoria  and  Lake  Kyoga,  and  eastern  Uganda  as  far  north  as  the  town  of 
Soroti.  Power  is  also  exported  to  Kenya.  Under  the  program,  the  main 
transmission  network  from  Owen  Falls  is  being  extended  from  Soroti  to 
Gulu,  north  of  Lake  Kyoga,  and  from  Kampala  to  Hoima  and  Masindi, 
while  another  extension  in  western  Uganda  will  serve  Fort  Portal  and 
bring  electricity  to  outlying  tea  estates,  factories  and  cotton  ginneries  for 
the  first  time.  Through  this  extension,  it  will  be  possible  to  supply  power 
to  the  Kilembe  Copper  Mines,  supplementing  their  own  generating  plants, 
and  permitting  an  increase  in  copper  production.    In  southwest  Uganda, 
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at  Kabale,  a  small  hydroelectric  station  will  be  built  to  serve  an  area  which 
cannot  economically  be  supplied  from  the  main  transmission  system.  The 
program  should  be  completed  in  1964. 

Survey  Mission 

A  nine-man  general  survey  mission  organized  by  the  Bank  visited 
Uganda  in  the  closing  months  of  1960.  The  main  task  of  the  mission  was 
to  assess  the  human,  physical  and  financial  resources  available  for  the 
further  development  of  Uganda,  and,  on  the  basis  of  these  findings,  to 
draw  up  recommendations  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  development. 
The  report  of  the  mission,  published  in  April  1962,  indicated  the  main 
priorities  in  policy  emphasis  and  public  expenditures  required  to  achieve 
optimum  economic  growth  and  improved  living  standards.  Specifically, 
the  mission  suggested  a  five-year  (1962-66)  program  of  more  than  £53  mil- 
lion for  economic  development  to  achieve  these  objectives.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Uganda  has  used  the  mission's  report  as  the  basis  for  its  own 
development  program. 

The  report  stressed  that  because  of  Uganda's  dependence  on  coffee 
and  cotton  exports,  its  economy  was  highly  vulnerable  to  world  market 
trends  in  these  two  commodities.  The  mission  believed  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  broaden  the  economic  base  of  the  country  by  diversifying  the 
country's  agriculture  activities,  and  that  one  hopeful  line  was  to  improve 
the  quality  of  existing  large  herds  of  livestock.  The  mission  also  believed 
that  prospects  for  boosting  output  and  sales  of  a  number  of  cash  crops 
were  good.  Improved  training  and  extension  programs,  augmented  research 
programs,  additional  credit,  and  a  system  of  selective  subsidies,  were  among 
the  measures  suggested  to  increase  productivity. 

Acknowledging  that  there  had  been  a  good  start  in  manufacturing, 
the  mission  believed  that  more  could  be  done  to  encourage  additional 
enterprise,  particularly  business  operated  on  a  small  scale.  This  would 
require  simplification  of  regulations,  tax  modification  and  special  measures 
— such  as  training,  a  small  loans  program,  commercial  advice  and  the  like 
— to  attract  new  entrants  into  the  manufacturing  field.  The  mission  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  should  make  efforts  to  obtain  more  knowledge 
of  the  country's  mineral  resources.  In  order  to  keep  present  mineral  pro- 
ducers in  business  and  encourage  new  investors,  the  mission  suggested  that 
the  mining  regulations  should  be  overhauled. 

The  report  projected  investments  in  the  social  services  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  the  past.  In  the  field  of  education,  the  mission  felt  that 
the  main  emphasis  should  be  to  fill  the  gap  in  high-level  personnel  needed 
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to  replace  expatriate  personnel.    Additional  expenditures  were  therefore 
proposed  in  secondary  and  higher  education. 

In  health  services,  the  mission  recommended  a  shift  in  emphasis 
to  preventive  medicine  so  that  more  could  be  accomplished  in  improving 
the  health  of  the  people  with  no  great  change  in  total  costs.  The  report 
also  outlined  a  reorientation  of  housing  policy  and  special  action  to  meet 
the  acute  needs  of  the  Kampala  urban  area,  the  main  city  of  Uganda. 
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Transportation    $56,500,000 

Tn  December  1959  the  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $56.5  million  in  the  Egyptian 
-"-  region  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  This  loan,  made  to  the  Suez 
Canal  Authority,  helped  to  finance  improvements  to  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
Bank  also  mediated  between  Egypt  and  other  parties  in  disputes  arising 
from  the  nationalization  of  the  Canal  and  the  Suez  incident  of  1956. 

Suez  Canal  Loan 

The  Suez  Canal  probably  carries  more  traffic  than  any  other  inter- 
national waterway.  Constructed  nearly  a  century  ago  by  digging  a  channel 
through  the  desert  isthmus  which  separates  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Canal  makes  the  entire  circuit  of  Africa  unnecessary  for 
ships  traveling  between  Europe  and  Asia,  thus  reducing  their  voyage  by 
about  5,000  miles.  Today  its  greatest  importance  is  probably  as  the  prin- 
cipal route  by  which  Middle  Eastern  oil  is  transported  to  its  markets; 
two-thirds  of  the  total  freight  tonnage  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  is 
oil.  Last  year,  18,500  ships  and  more  than  180  million  tons  of  cargo  passed 
along  its  100-mile  length. 

The  Bank  loan  of  $56.5  million  helped  the  Suez  Canal  Authority 
in  meeting  the  cost  of  a  program  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  Canal.  The 
Canal  has  been  widened  and  deepened  to  enable  it  to  accommodate  ships 
drawing  37  feet,  against  the  former  maximum  of  35  feet  (and  24.6  feet 
when  the  Canal  was  opened).  These  improvements  were  completed  in 
1961.  As  part  of  the  same,  program,  the  channel  and  harbor  at  Port  Said 
have  been  improved;  roads  and  bridges  at  various  points  have  been  built; 
and  dredges,  tugs,  barges,  pilot  vessels  and  other  craft  have  been  purchased. 
The  loan  is  being  serviced  from  the  current  revenues  of  the  Canal 
Authority. 

Mediation 

The  Bank's  first  mediation  involving  the  United  Arab  Republic 
arose  directly  out  of  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956.   Both 
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the  UAR  and  the  shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  requested 
that  Mr.  Eugene  Black,  then  President  of  the  Bank,  should  assist  in  a 
personal  capacity  in  settling  the  claims  and  counter-claims  between  the 
two  parties.  Mr.  Black  appointed  Sir  William  IlifT,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  Vice  President  of  the  Bank,  to  represent  him  in  the  negotiations.  Sir 
William  was  assisted  by  Mr.  George  Woods,  then  Chairman  of  the  First 
Boston  Corporation,  an  American  investment  house,  and  now  President 
of  the  World  Bank,  who  served  as  financial  consultant,  and  by  members 
of  the  Bank  staff.  Settlement  was  reached  after  several  months  of  nego- 
tiation, and  the  Bank  agreed  to  act  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  transfer  of  the 
periodic  compensation  payments  to  be  made  by  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Mr.  Black  also  assisted  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  negotiating  the  settlement  of  the  financial  claims  which  arose 
out  of  the  Suez  incident  of  1956.  The  President  of  the  Bank  was  able  to 
bring  the  two  parties  together  on  the  basis  of  a  compromise  acceptable  to 
both  sides  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  early  in  1959.  Egypt  agreed 
to  pay  compensation  for  British  property  taken  over  in  Egypt,  and  to 
release  to  the  owners  under  an  agreed  procedure  other  British  properties 
which  had  been  sequestrated.  The  United  Kingdom  on  its  part  agreed  to 
free  Egypt's  sterling  accounts  which  had  been  blocked.  At  the  same  time, 
though  not  as  part  of  the  agreement,  certain  other  claims  arising  out  of 
the  Suez  incident  were  waived  by  the  two  governments.  The  settlement 
paved  the  way  for  the  resumption  of  normal  financial  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 
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A  Note  on  the  World  Bank,  IFC  and  IDA 

The  Bank 

/"Tihe  World  Bank  was  founded,  along  with  the  International  Monetary 
-*-  Fund,  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference 
in  July  1944.  The  Bank  is  an  international  cooperative  institution  with 
(as  of  August  1963)  90  member  countries.  Its  objectives  are  implicit  in 
its  official  title — the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment; the  urgent  problems  of  reconstruction  were  its  most  important  con- 
cern in  the  immediate  postwar  years,  but  since  then  its  efforts  have  been 
directed  chiefly  to  aiding  the  economic  growth  of  its  less  developed  member 
countries.  The  Bank  is  associated  with  the  United  Nations  as  a  specialized 
agency. 

By  June  30,  1963,  the  Bank  had  made  349  loans,  totaling  $6,983 
million,  to  64  countries.  The  Bank  obtains  funds  for  its  operations  from 
the  following  sources:  capital  subscribed  by  its  member  countries,  which 
include  23  of  the  African  countries;  sales  of  Bank  bonds  in  the  various 
capital  markets  of  the  world;  and  net  earnings  on  its  operations.  In  addi- 
tion, sales  of  portions  of  Bank  loans  to  other  investors  and  repayments  of 
loans  permit  the  Bank  to  recover  its  funds,  and  thereby  serve  to  reduce 
the  amount  which  the  Bank  must  obtain  from  other  sources  for  its  lending 
operations.  The  larger  part  of  the  Bank's  funds  has  come  from  outside 
the  United  States. 

As  the  records  of  the  Bretton  Woods  deliberations  indicate,  the 
emphasis  from  the  beginning  has  been  less  on  the  Bank's  lending  from 
government-subscribed  capital  than  on  the  concept  of  the  Bank  serving 
as  a  safe  bridge  for  the  movement  of  private  capital  into  international 
investment.  Of  a  total  of  $5,400  million  disbursed  on  Bank  loans,  less 
than  half  has  come  from  government  subscription. 

The  Bank  had  recourse  to  borrowing  from  the  capital  market  almost 
as  soon  as  it  began  operations.  Only  two  months  after  its  first  loan,  made 
to  France  in  May  1947  for  reconstruction,  it  obtained  $250  million  by  the 
sale  of  Bank  bonds  in  the  New  York  investment  market.  Soon  afterward 
the  Bank  returned  again  to  the  market  and,  in  the  following  years,  has 
sold  bond  issues  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  respective  currencies 
of  those  countries.  Various  issues  of  American  dollar  bonds  have  also 
been  sold  in  more  than  40  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  itself. 
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In  making  loans,  the  Bank  must  give  due  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  repayment.  The  loans  must  be  for  productive  purposes  and  all 
loans  other  than  those  to  member  governments,  whether  to  government 
agencies  or  private  enterprises  in  their  countries  or  territories,  must  carry 
the  guarantee  of  the  government  concerned.  Before  considering  a  loan  the 
Bank  must  satisfy  itself  that  the  proposed  project  is  economically  justified, 
that  the  plans  for  carrying  it  out  are  sound  and  that  the  borrower  will  be 
able  to  meet  payments  of  interest  and  principal  on  the  loan  when  they 
fall  due.  The  Bank  must  also  determine  that  the  borrower  cannot  obtain 
the  loan  from  other  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  Normally,  World  Bank 
loans  cover  only  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  a  project  and  the  Bank 
generally  requires  international  competitive  bidding  when  orders  are 
placed. 

The  Bank  often  finds  that  it  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  its 
developing  member  countries  by  concentrating  its  loans  on  basic  services, 
such  as  electrical  energy  and  transportation,  or  which  many  different  kinds 
of  economic  activity  depend.  These  projects  are  usually  run  by  public 
bodies,  and  attract  little  private  investment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bank  has  always  sought  to  promote  the 
development  of  private  industry,  and  has  lent  some  $1,100,000,000  for 
private  industrial  projects.  In  some  cases  it  has  made  loans  directly  to 
private  industries,  contributing  to  projects  such  as  the  production  of  steel 
in  India,  iron  mining  in  Mauritania  and  the  manufacture  of  paper  in 
Chile,  Finland  and  Pakistan.  The  Bank  also  has  made  loans  in  order  to 
provide  resources  to  private  companies  which  specialize  in  financing  indus- 
trial development. 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC) 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  was  established  by  the 
World  Bank's  member  governments  in  1956.  It  is  an  investment  institu- 
tion designed  to  supplement  the  activities  of  the  Bank  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  productive  private  enterprise  in  member  countries,  particularly 
in  the  less  developed  areas.  IFC 

— provides  financing,  in  association  with  private  investors,  without 
government  guarantee  of  repayment,  in  cases  where  sufficient 
private  capital  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms; 
— seeks  to  create  investment  opportunities  by  bringing  together 
domestic  and  foreign  investors  and  experienced  management;  and 
— endeavors  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  private  capital  into  productive 
investment  in  member  countries. 
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Membership  in  IFC  is  open  to  all  governments  which  are  members 
of  the  World  Bank.  As  of  June  30,  1963,  73  governments  were  members 
of  IFC,  and  their  subscriptions  to  IFC's  capital,  all  fully  paid  in,  amounted 
to  approximately  $98  million.  Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank  represent- 
ing governments  that  also  are  members  of  IFC  compose  IFC's  Board  of 
Directors.  The  President  of  the  Bank  is  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the  IFC 
Board,  and  also  has  been  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  be  President  of  the 
Corporation.  IFC  has  its  own  operational  staff,  but  depends  on  the  Bank 
staff  for  administrative  and  certain  other  services. 

IFC  financing  may  take  the  form  of  a  loan  to  an  enterprise  or  a 
subscription  to  shares  of  its  capital  stock.  IFC  is  also  able  to  act  as  an 
underwriter  of  new  issues  of  securities  and  may  also  stand  by  to  take  up 
parts  of  new  offerings  or  placements  of  securities  not  purchased  by  other 
investors.  These  functions  are  of  special  importance  in  less  developed 
countries  where  capital  markets  are  still  in  a  rudimentary  stage  and  do  not 
offer  adequate  facilities  to  enterprises  wishing  to  raise  new  funds  by  the 
sale  of  securities. 

IFC  has  invested  in  a  wide  range  of  industrial  enterprises  such  as 
the  manufacture  or  processing  of  automotive  and  engineering  products, 
building  materials,  electrical  equipment,  food  products,  pulp  and  paper, 
steel  and  other  metals,  textiles,  fertilizers  and  mining.  By  June  1963  it 
had  made  commitments  to  invest  $80  million  in  some  59  enterprises  in 
24  countries. 

IFC  may  invest  in  association  with  nationals  of  the  country  where 
the  enterprise  is  situated,  with  investors  abroad  or  with  both.  It  welcomes 
proposals  combining  private  investment  from  both  domestic  and  overseas 
sources.  IFC  does  not  invest  in  undertakings  which  are  government-owned 
and  operated,  although  an  enterprise  in  which  some  public  funds  have 
been  invested  is  not  ineligible  for  IFC  financing  if  it  remains  essentially 
private  in  character. 

In  addition  to  its  investments  in  private  industrial  enterprises,  IFC 
assists  the  development  of  industry  by  its  help  to  private  companies  which 
finance  industrial  projects.  The  Corporation  takes  the  lead  for  the  World 
Bank  and  its  affiliates  in  considering  requests  for  financial  or  technical 
assistance  to  these  companies.  As  noted  earlier  in  these  pages,  IFC  has 
made  one  investment  of  this  kind  in  Morocco  and  a  number  of  others  in 
countries  outside  Africa. 

International  Development  Association  (IDA) 

The  era  of  economic  growth  and  political  change  in  the  past  two 
decades  has  brought  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  development 
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capital.  In  a  growing  number  of  developing  countries,  however,  the  need 
for,  and  the  ability  to  make  effective  use  of,  outside  capital  has  been 
increasing  faster  than  the  ability  to  service  conventional  loans;  some  coun- 
tries have  already  drawn  close  to  the  limit  of  the  debt  they  can  prudently 
assume  on  conventional  terms.  It  was  awareness  of  this  problem  which 
led  to  the  founding  in  September  1960  of  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA)  as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  sharing  the  same 
officers  and  staff. 

The  establishment  of  IDA  came  after  many  years  of  discussions  of 
the  desirability  of  accelerating  economic  growth  in  the  less  developed  areas 
by  adding  international  funds,  repayable  on  other  than  conventional  terms, 
to  the  flow  of  development  capital.  The  initial  subscriptions  of  each  mem- 
ber country  of  IDA  were  proportioned  to  that  member's  subscription  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  and  voting  power  was  proportioned  to  sub- 
scriptions. By  June  30,  1963,  76  of  the  Bank's  member  countries  had 
joined  IDA  and  had  subscribed  a  total  of  $969  million. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  members  of  the  Association  are 
divided  into  two  groups:  Part  I  countries,  consisting  of  the  countries  which 
are  more  advanced  economically;  and  Part  II  countries,  comprising  the  less 
developed  members.  The  two  groups  make  their  payments  on  subscriptions 
in  different  ways.  The  initial  subscriptions  of  Part  I  countries  are  payable 
entirely  in  freely  convertible  funds.  Part  II  countries  pay  only  10%  of 
their  initial  subscriptions  in  convertible  funds.  The  remainder  is  paid  in 
each  member's  own  currency  and  cannot  be  used  by  IDA  for  lending  to 
other  countries  without  the  member's  consent.  More  than  80%  of  IDA's 
subscribed  funds  is  in  convertible  form. 

Part  I  countries  are  contributors  for  IDA  purposes,  although  the 
Association  may  extend  credits  for  projects  in  their  dependent  and  asso- 
ciated territories.  All  Part  II  countries  are  eligible  to  receive  IDA  credits; 
those  assisted  may  receive  a  blend  of  Bank  loans  and  IDA  credits,  and 
still  others,  depending  on  the  circumstances,  may  be  assisted  by  IDA 
credits  only.  All  the  African  members  of  IDA,  except  for  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  are  included  in  the  Part  II  group.  IDA  began  operations 
on  November  8,  1960,  and  by  June  30,  1963,  it  had  extended  credits 
totaling  $495,150,000  in  18  countries. 

Although  its  Articles  of  Agreement  give  IDA  wide  latitude  in  the 
terms  on  which  it  may  offer  financing,  development  credits  have  so  far 
been  extended  on  identical  terms  to  all  recipient  countries.  Each  has  been 
for  50  years,  amortization  is  to  begin  after  a  ten-year  period  of  grace; 
thereafter,  in  most  cases,  1%  of  the  principal  is  repayable  annually  for 
10  years  and  3%  is  repayable  annually  for  the  final  30  years.    A  service 
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charge  of  3/4  of  1%  per  annum,  payable  on  the  amounts  withdrawn  and 
outstanding,  is  made  to  meet  IDA's  administrative  costs.  Compared  with 
conventional  loans,  these  terms  bring  substantial  alleviation  to  the  repay- 
ment obligations  of  borrowing  countries,  and  bear  much  less  heavily  on 
their  balance  of  payments. 

It  was  not  intended,  however,  that  IDA  funds  should  be  used  to 
finance  a  project  which  could  not  satisfy  normal  criteria  of  economic  and 
financial  viability.  Hence,  a  project  submitted  for  IDA  financing  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  same  technical,  economic,  financial  and  administrative 
standards  as  the  World  Bank  itself  would  look  for  if  the  Bank  were 
making  a  loan  for  that  project  on  conventional  terms.  Furthermore,  in  the 
case  of  revenue-producing  projects,  IDA  requires  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
IDA  credit  be  invested  in  the  project  on  a  normal  businesslike  basis  and 
that  the  price  of  the  goods  or  services  produced  by  the  project  be  fixed  at 
levels  which  will  make  the  investment  remunerative. 

IDA  also  requires  that  the  borrowing  government,  if  it  re-lends 
the  proceeds  of  an  IDA  credit  for  investment  in  a  revenue-producing 
project,  will  do  so  on  terms  which  will  impose  on  the  agency  executing 
the  project  the  normal  financial  discipline  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of 
rates  and  charges  to  consumers.  Like  the  Bank,  the  Association  normally 
requires  that  procurement  be  based  on  full  international  competition. 
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